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THE AUTUMN TREK TO WASHINGTON. 


THE OYSTER BAY CAPITOL PREPARES FOR ITS RETURN TO WINTER QUARTERS. 
Drawn ty EW. Darry. 
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“ Blessed Are the Peacemakers.” 


|F BLESSINGS are meted out to peacemakers ac- 

cording to their full and just deserts, surely a very 
great blessing rests to-day upon the head of Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States. At this 
distance from the man and his glorious deed, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to measure the 
full value and significance of his achievement, not only 
to the two contending nations, but to all mankind. 
Time and the course of human events alone can deter- 
mine these. As for the deed itself, it is now enough 
to know that it means an end of the most cruel, 
bloody, and desolating war of modern times. As to 
the instrumentality through which and by which this 
end was attained, this splendid consummation brought 
to pass, it suffices to know that to Theodore Roosevelt, 
the young, the intrepid, the large-souled, and great- 
hearted chief magistrate of this republic, the credit is 
almost solely due. It was he who stepped in when 
the war had assumed its most dreadful and desperate 
aspect, and, by stout insistence, | y consummate tact 
and masterful assurance, stayed the contending forces 
and brought the two combatants t» the consideration 
of terms of peace. 

But the work of conciliation, as the event proved, 
did not end here. In fact, the most delicate and diffi- 
cult part of the task had yet to come. It was at 
Portsmouth that the President displayed his wonderful 
powers, his resourcefulness, his remarkable strength 
of will and purpose, as they had never been displayed 
before. Had he not risen to the situation there ; had 
he not scorned all precedents and interposed once more, 
the negotiations would have failed utterly, the war 
would have gone on its awful course, and all that would 
have remained to the President’s credit, great though 
it was, would have been the glory of a noble effort to 
bring the warring nations to agreement. Everything 
betokened an inglorious conclusion of the meeting of 
the envoys at Portsmouth. Affairs had come to a 
deadlock, to which, so far as human foresight went, 
there seemed to be no likelihood of a solution. Such 
was the hopeless view of the situation taken in all the 
capitals of Europe and by the press of two continents. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings, so full of 
darkness and foreboding, that the genius of President 
Roosevelt again asserted itself. The scale tipped for 
war was suddenly reversed, and an astonished world 
woke up to find that its dream of peace had really 
come true. No wonder that the diplomats, wiseacres, 
and war lords of Europe from London to St. Peters- 
burg could hardly believe the news that came flashing 
over the cables. Such an upsetting of calculations, 
such a setting aside of precedents, such a reversal of 
all the rules that had hitherto controlled and deter- 
mined the course of things in peace and war, the world 
had never known. Who did it? What influence had 
been brought to bear to thus revolutionize the history 
of diplomatic dealing and ‘‘snatch victory from the 
jaws of defeat’’? Who, but President Roosevelt ! 
Just what method he pursued, what particular line of 
action he adopted to break the deadlock and secure 
the end he sought, the world does not, and, perhaps, 
never will, know. It is enough that the deed was 
done, and that peace once more reigns throughout all 
the wide earth. And for this happy condition the 
world rises with one accord to give acclaim to Theodore 
Roosevelt. It cannot give too much. A _ nobler, a 
more glorious, a more heroic and truly magnificent 
achievement has never been sung by poets or chroni- 
cled by historians since history began. It has placed 
an imperishable crown upon the head of him who did 
it. Unnumbered millions from the dreary steppes of 
Russia to the smiling land of cherry-blossoms, millions 
living and millions yet unborn, will hail Theodore 
Roosevelt as a deliverer and speak his name with rev- 
erence, gratitude, and love. 
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The Best Kind of Protection. 


NEVER HAS any other administration in Washing- 
ton equaled the present one in its vigilance in 
protecting citizens of the country from the wiles of 
those who would rob their purses and debauch their 
morals. Through suppression of advertisers who lived 
to cheat the credulous by their devices of fraudulent 
investments, through exclusion from the mails of all 
journals containing advertisements of quack doctors, 
and worse, who preyed on the purses and bodies of 
men and women, and last, but not least, through the 
rigid enforcement of the postal law which forbids in- 
decent communications passing from person, now en- 
forced against makers of obscene and questionable 
picture-cards, the administration is doing a splendid 
ethical service to the state, the church, and the home. 
The picture-card craze has struck this country hard 
now, and probably will go to lengths not known in 
Europe. Every town and village has come to have 
its ‘‘set’’ of views, and this is a large country with 
many communities. We are a rich and free-spending 
people, and purchase of cards figures as a trifle. In 
consequence the mails are crowded with them, and the 
government does not mind, so long as the cards are 
decent, for it gets about one dollar and twenty cents 
a pound for carrying them, whereas the average pay- 
ment for all other sorts of matter is but eight cents 
per pound. During the past six months the govern- 
ment’s crusade against the obscene cards—mostly 
made in Europe—has been under way, and one thou- 
sand a day on an average are destroyed in Washing- 
ton, where all cards held in other offices are sent. 
* * 


Emperor William for Peace. 


HE EXPRESSION by President Roosevelt of his 
‘* profound appreciation ’’ of the way that Em- 
peror William ‘‘ co-operated at every stage in the 
effort to bring about peace in the Orient ’’ not only 
disposes of the idea, sedulously cultivated in some 
quarters, that the German ruler had been secretly urg- 
ing the Czar to continue the strife, and encouraging him 
with promises of support, but it ought to dispose, also, 
of many equally false and baseless stories, which have 
been current for a year or two past, ascribing to 
Emperor William all manner of sinister and malevolent 
designs upon other nations, including our own. It has 
availed nothing that he has again and again declared 
in the most positive and explicit language that the 
chief desire of his reign was to cultivate peaceful 
relations with other Powers, and that his public acts 
have gone to confirm hfs words ; the alarmists, rumor- 
mongers, and mischief-makers who seem to swarm 
in most capitals of the world continue to insist 
that the German monarch is always engaged in some 
diabolical scheme to extend German power at home 
and abroad by force of arms. Now it is France, now 
England, and now Norway and Sweden, which is 
said to be the object of his insatiable ambition, and 
occasionally, when nothing else serves, it is the United 
States which he proposes to draw into a quarrel for 
his own base and selfish purposes. It is this everlast- 
ing “‘bogy’’ of the German Emperor and his blood- 
thirsty designs which has formed the chief excuse for 
naval expansion in other nations the world over dur- 
ing the past few years. If President Roosevelt’s 
message to the Emperor helps in any measure to lay 
this ghost, it will be an act of fully as much benefit to 
the world as the peace agreement at Portsmouth. 
* e 


Put an End to Tammany’s Domination. 


[N THE COMING mayoralty campaign in New York 

the Republican organization should adopt the motto 
of Livingstone, the famous African explorer, ‘‘ One 
thing I do,’’ that thing being, in the case of the New 
York Republicans, to work for the defeat and over- 
throw of the Tammany régime. This is the spirit of 
the advice given by Chairman Halpin, of the Repub- 
lican county committee, when he said : 

‘* We want to see a fusion of all the anti-Tammany 
elements, and to bring that about we are prepared to 
waive our personal and party predilections in respect 
of candidates. To the end in view we are ready to 
accept any candidate whose character and availability 
are right, without reference to his political affilia- 
tions.’’ 

This is the most manly and sensible view of the 
situation, and the only position to take that holds out 
the slightest prospect of success. It must be frankly 
conceded at the outset that Mayor McClellan will 
make a formidable candidate for Tammany Hall, and 
only the strongest possible candidate that the opposi- 
tion can put up will stand a chance of election ; and 
no personal, factional, or political prejudice should be 
allowed to govern the choice of a man. The fatal de- 
fect in Mayor McClellan’s candidacy, as Mr. Jerome 
has so clearly pointed out, is his subserviency to 
Murphy and other selfish satraps of Tammany Hall. 
Whether mistakenly or not, Mr. McClellan feels in 
duty bound to defer to the wishes and demands of the 
men who put him in nomination, and who manage his 
campaign, even where these demands run counter to 
his own ideas and principles. This is the only ex- 
planation offered for some of his appointments, which 
have stained what would otherwise have been a highly 
creditable administration. If an opposing candidate 
can be named who is absolutely free from such malign 
influences, and whose character and antecedents are 
such as to guarantee an independent, economical, and 
business-like administration of municipal affairs, he 
can be elected. 
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The Plain Truth. 


ACCORDING TO newspaper rumors, emanating 

from Washington, a certain coterie of Senators 
is opposing the proposition to appoint Postmaster- 
General Cortelyou Secretary of the Treasury, succeed- 
ing Secretary Shaw, who will resign soon. We do 
not believe that such opposition, if it really exists, 
will avail, nor that it ought to avail, to prevent such 
preferment of Mr. Cortelyou. If an unvarying record 
of successful and satisfactory service in every position 
of trust and responsibility to which he has yet been 
called, with the display of executive abilities of the 
rarest order, should count for anything in the selection 
of a new man for the Treasury portfolio, who is there 
more worthy of the appointment than Mr. Cortelyou? 
A conservative spirit, sound and sane views on all 
questions of national policy, common-sense methods of 
doing public business, and, with all the rest, the 
closest and most sympathetic relations with the chief 
executive—these are among the qualifications which 
Mr. Cortelyou possesses, and what more, or better, 
could be asked ? 


THE FAILURE of the Subway Tavern in New York 

is suggestive of several things. One thing is 
that religion and saloon-keeping do not mix well, even 
when the mixture is blessed by Bishop Potter. The ex- 
planation of the failure offered by the new proprieto: 
of the place, that ‘‘ you can’t follow the Lord and chase 
the devil at the same time,”’ fits the case, perhaps, as 
well as anything, although it involves a pretty frank 
confession of the true character of the saloon busi- 
ness. The more extended explanation offered to the 
public by Mr. Joseph Johnson, the president of the 
Subway Tavern Company, is yet more significant in its 
implications. His statement is, in sulstance, that the 
tavern failed because it did not follow the general 
practice of saloons in selling cheap, adulterated liq- 
uors, in violating the Sunday laws and other excise 
regulations, and in selling to drunken men and robbing 
them of money after they were in a condition which 
makes robbery safe and easy. The Subway Tavern 
could not well enter into competition along these lines, 
and therefore it lost patrons and money. In brief, 
a liquor saloon cannot be run in New York City on a 
decent and law-abiding basis and be profitable at the 
same time. This was evident enough to most people 
long before the Subway Tavern furnished its demon- 
stration of the fact, and the demonstration is complete. 


|? IS gratifying to observe that Secretary Bonaparte’s 

long-established and well-deserved reputation as a 
merciless enemy of political crookedness and a hard- 
hitter at civic and political evils of all sorts is not 
likely to grow less because of his promotion to a Cab- 
inet office. That he proposes to continue his activities 
in those directions in his home State is evident from 
his vigorous and outspoken denunciation of the disen- 
franchising amendment which the Democratic party 
in Maryland is endeavoring to incorporate into the 
State constitution. He likened this amendment to the 
“* grandfather clauses ’’ which formed the basis of the 
““Know-nothing’’ agitation of fifty years ago, and 
denounced it as a similar narrow, bigoted, and un- 
American measure. Later, in an address before the 
Republican State Editorial Association, Secretary 
Bonaparte declared that the arguments employed by 
the Democrats in urging this amendment upon the 
people were a deliberate effort on their part to ‘‘ hood- 
wink the voters of Maryland into a permanent and 
hopeless abdication of  self-government.’’ Were 
there a Democratic President in the chair we should 
expect to see Secretary Bonaparte ousted from office 
because of his ‘‘ pernicious activity ’’ in Maryland poli- 
tics. But, under the circumstances, he will probably 
be permitted to condemn iniquity wherever he finds 
it for some time to come. In fact there are plenty 
of good citizens who believe that he will be encour- 
aged in such a course. 


HE FRIENDS and advocates of international con- 
cord are looking forward with an unusual degree 
of hope and confidence to the sessions of the peace 
congress which meets at Lucerne, Switzerland, the 
third week in September. The congress will meet under 
more happy and favoring auspices than seemed possible 
a few weeks ago, when the war in the Far East was 
still raging. Many things have conspired to give 
cheer and encouragement to these and to all other 
peace-workers since the congress met in Boston a year 
ago. Several important arbitration treaties between 
European nations have been concluded since that 
date, a threatened war over the North Sea incident 
has been happily averted by recourse to arbitration, 
France and Germany have come to an amicable ar- 
rangement over the Morocco difficulty, and last and 
greatest of all, thanks to the initiative of President 
Roosevelt, a treaty of peace has been concluded be- 
tween Russia and Japan, and an end thus made of a 
wasting and terrible war which had already cost the 
lives of more than half a million men. With sucha 
year of splendid achievement behind them, the dele- 
gates at Lucerne may safely address themselves to 
new tasks in behalf of peace with ardent faith and 
large hopefulness. Among the leading themes set for 
discussion before this congress are a scheme for pro- 
portional disarmament by the nations of the world, and 
the establishment of a stated International Congress. 
Both of these plans have the indorsement in advance 
of many earnest and practical statesmen in Europe 
and America, and it is not too much to hope that they 
will be abundantly achieved and the world benefited 
by the results before many years have rolled around. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 





ONE EMBARRASSING and unhappy result of the 

controversy over the reorganization of the British 
army in India was 
a radical difference 
of opinion on the 
subject between 
Lord Curzon, who 
has been for seven 
years the viceroy of 
India, and General 
Kitchener, the hero 


of Khartoum and 
South Africa and 


the commanding 
general of the Brit- 
ish army in India. 
Matters were 
brought to pass fi- 
nally when the 
British home office 
had to choose _ be- 
tween a request for 
the resignation of 
Lord Curzon and a 
like request of Lord Kitchener. The knot was cut in 
favor of the latter by the government’s refusal to ac- 
cept the viceroy’s nomination of Major-General Bar- 
row as military-supply member of his council, under 
the scheme which Lord Curzon had proposed for the 
reorganization of the army. The result, as expected, 
was the latter’s prompt resignation. True to the 
wise, sound, and well-approved civil-service policy of 
the British government, a man has been chosen to 
sueceed Lord Curzon whose record and experience in 
a similar high office elsewhere afford a guarantee of 
as good an administration of affairs in India as, per- 
haps, has been given it by the retiring viceroy. The 
man is the Earl of Minto, who resigned a year ago as 
Governor-general of Canada, a post which he filled 
with conspicuous success. The earl is only sixty years 
of age, and actually seems to be in the prime of his 
powers. 





THE EARL OF MINTO, 


Successor to Lord Curzon as vik eroy ot 
India. 


EMORIES OF America’s early days were revived in 
the published announcement that Mr. Warner 
M. Van Orden, the well-known New York banker and 
financier, had come into possession, through purchase, 
of one of the comparatively few historic homes in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, the Jay mansion, situated 
on the old Boston post road, near Rye, Westchester 
County. The mansion is one of the finest specimens 
of colonial architecture still in existence in this coun- 
try, and within its spacious and hospitable walls many 
famous gatherings were held in the colonial days when 
‘‘mine host ’’ was Jchn Jay, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Governor of New York, 
and finally chief justice of the United States. The 
home was subsequently occupied by other members of 
the Jay family for several generations. John Jay, 
the founder of the family, lies buried in a private 
cemetery just behind the house. The price paid for 
the mansion and grounds is said to have been $100,000. 
Mr. Van Orden, the new owner, is president of the 
National Bank of North America, a director in the 
Home Insurance Company, and an official in several 
other financial institutions. He is also actively identi- 
fied with several organizations in the Presbyterian 
Church, and has been an active philanthropic worker. 
a 
‘PHE RETIREMENT of Lord Curzon as viceroy of 
India, owing largely to a clash of authority be- 
tween him and General 
Kitchener, will be an 
oceasion of keen regret 
to the people of that 
sritish dependency, not 
only because it removes 
from authority a wise, 
just, and sympathetic 
over-lord, but quite 
equally, for many, be- 
cause it means the going 
out from among them of 
Lady Curzon, who, dur- 
ing the five years in 
which she has graced 
the vice-regal throne of 
India, has won the hearts 
of the people as none of 
her predecessors had 
been able to do. It 
was part of Lord Cur- 
zon’s policy to know the 
people of India and to 
establish cordial  rela- 
tions between them and 
their English rulers, and 
to this end he traveled through his Indian empire 
more extensively than any viceroy had ever done be- 
fore. On all these journeys Lady Curzon accompanied 
him. Wherever they went she received deputations 
of women and school-children, and never failed to 
establish the most friendly relations with the wives 
and families of the native rulers. At Caleutta and 
at their summer home in Simla the Curzons pursued 
the same policy of friendliness toward the natives, 
and in these efforts the viceroy was ably seconded by 
his gifted and beautiful American wife. 

















LADY CURZON, NEE MARY LEITER, 


Wife of the retiring viceroy 
ot India. 


|? IS the custom in up-to-date comic operas for can- 
nibal kings to propose to American maidens. It 
has, however, been the singular fortune of Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, charming daughter of the President, to 
have a sure-enough proposal from flesh-and-blood sav- 
age royalty. It is not recorded that Miss Roosevelt 
experienced any sensation but one of startled amuse- 
ment when the Sultan of Sulu asked her to marry him 
and become his favorite among seven wives, on the oc- 
casion of her recent visit to his royal realm; and yet 
this picturesque resident ruler of one of the smallest 
of Uncle Sam’s possessions was acting in sober ear- 
nest, and strove to bestow the highest honor possible 
on his fair visitor. The Sultan of the Sulu archipelago 
is monarch of 51,389 Mohammedan subjects, of whom 
1,270 are civilized and the rest savage; only sixteen 
white women and thirty-one white males, including 
children, live in his domain. 
SPECIAL INTEREST attaches to the reports of re- 
cent rioting in Tokio because of the fact that Mr. 
E. H. Harriman, the well- 
known American railroad 
magnate, was one of a 
party of Americans at- 
tacked by the mob. For- 
tunately he was not in- 
jured. Mr. Harriman went 
to Japan recently on an un- 
explained mission. In Tokio 
government circles he re- 
ceived marked attention, 
and when his party was at- 
tacked he was on the way 
to attend a dinner given in 
his honor by the Minister 
of Finance, Baron Soné. 
Marquis Ito, president of 
the Privy Council, was es- 
corting Mr. Harriman and 
his guests. After hisses 
for Ito and cries that the ministry should be dissolved, 
stones were thrown by several in the crowd. An 
American, Dr. Lyle, was slightly hurt. Mr. Harri- 
man and Marquis Ito were escorted by policemen to 
their destination. The incident was regarded as so 
serious that another formal dinner planned for Mr. 
Harriman and his guests was abandoned. Mr. Harri- 
man is one of the best-known railroad men in this 
country. He is president of the Union Pacific, and is 
also a director of several other great railroad com- 
panies. 

















MR. FE, H. HARRIMAN, 


American railroad magnate who 
was attacked by ‘Tokio 
rioters.—/'ach 
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HE UNCERTAIN fortunes of war were never 
more clearly demonstrated than in the case of 
Rear-Admiral Nebogatoff, 
the Russian officer who 
commanded the last divi- 
sion of the Baltic fleet on 
the ill-fated journey to the 
far East. By an imperial 
order he and three inferior 
officers are dismissed from 
service and made liable to 
a naval trial for surrender- 
ing to the Japanese in the 
battle of the Sea of Japan. 
When Admiral Rojestven- 
sky made his spectacular 
entry into Oriental waters | 
it was declared that he was 
leading a forlorn hope. 
That hope was in Nebo- 
gatoff, who was following 
with the last division of the 
fleet. Admiral Nebogatoff had gained renown as a 
brave and resourceful officer, and, although his ves- 
sels were of antiquated pattern, it was thought that 
the combined fleet would present a formidable front. 
There was bitter disappointment in Russia when it be- 
came known that the admiral had struck his colors to 
the enemy. The explanation offered was that his men 
were in a state of mutiny and refused to fight. No 
matter what the ultimate verdict may be, Admiral 
Nebogatoff’s case will stand as one of the pathetic in- 
cidents of a costly and cruel war. 
T HAS BK#EN said, and said truly, that executive 
genius of the highest order consists largely in the 
ability to discern promptly and accurately the propor- 
tionate value of detail in any work or business, in 
knowing what to do one’s self, and what may be as 
well, or better, done by others. It is only as a man 
possesses this faculty in a marked and positive degree 
that he is able to assume without injury to himself, 
and to carry out with assurance and success, the heavy 
and complex responsibilities and obligations devolving 
upon him as the executive head of any great business. 
A conspicuous instance of a man possessed of the ex- 
ecutive ability of which we have spoken in a rare degree 
is Mr. R. R. Moore, president of the New Amsterdam 
National Bank, of New York. By what he calls “‘ the 
sifting-out process,’’ the dropping out of all routine 
and form work that is not absolutely necessary, Mr. 
Moore is able to control and direct the affairs of this 
bank with entire satisfaction. Under his methods 
there is neither hurry nor worry, and the business 
machinery runs smoothly and effectively. 

















REAR-ADMIRAL NEBOGATOFF, 
Summarily dismissed by his sox 
ereign for surrendering to 
the Japanese. 


‘THE YELLOW fever epidemic at New Orleans has 

been accompanied by a number of sensational in- 
cidents, one of the 
latest and biggest 
of these being the 
attack made upon 
Dr. Kohnke, the 
city health officer, 
by Dr. Joseph Holt, 
the yellow-fever 
expert who drafted 
and enforced the 
quarantine regula- 
tions which kept 
the plague out of 
New Orieans for 
twenty years. In 
an address made on 
August 26th, Dr. 
Holt charged that 
the city and State 
health officials were 
cognizant of the 
presence of fever 
there, and had done everything possible to suppress the 
fact. It is now known that yellow fever was allowed to 
exist in New Orleans at least two months before any 
steps were made to check it, and this charge by Dr. 
Holt is expected to bring about an investigation by the 
grand jury. When Dr. Kohnke heard of the address 
he wrote to Dr. Holt demanding an explanation, and 
received a letter in reply reiterating the charge and 
closing as follows: ‘‘ You are the creature who said 
to me from your official chair, when I reported an 
early case of fever in 1898, ‘D the law!’’’ At 
this writing it is reported that the resignation of Dr. 
Kohnke and other city officials will be called for. Dr. 
Kohnke achieved considerable fame a year or two ago 
by the educational campaign which he conducted in 


Louisiana and Texas against the mosquito pest. 

AN INTERESTING and remarkable situation was 
created at the Vatican the other day when the 

head of the Roman Catholic Church gave audience to 





DR. QUITMAN KOHNKE, 
Health officer of 
with suppressing fever news, 


New Orleans, charged 


_ that eminent Protestant theologian, Professor Charles 


Briggs, of New York. As was natural, the Pope and 
his visitor fell into a discussion of religious matters, 
including the higher criticism and the obstacles to a 
reunion of the churches. It is reported — but this has 
been officially denied—-that the Pope expressed his in- 
tention to modify the rules of the Congregation of the 
Index and of the Inquisition, and that he said that 
Catholics might disagree with propositions contained 
in the famous syllabus of Pius IX. without becoming 
less good Christians. But even stripped of any such 
radical declaration, the interview was notable enough 
to challenge the widest attention. The well-known 
liberality of Professor Briggs, which led to his trial 
for heresy and his withdrawal from the Presbyterian 
Church, and the conservatism of Pius X. do not ap- 
pear to have caused any jar in their confab. Frank- 
ness and courtesy undoubtedly prevailed all around, 
and both these antagonists in creed learned to respect 
each other’s personality. Professor Briggs after- 
ward stated that he was deeply impressed by the 
Pope’s sincerity. The incident, while it did not affect 
either party’s belief, contributed somewhat to the 
‘‘era of good feeling.’’ 
- 
N APPOINTING Robert Bacon to be First Assistafic 
Secretary of State under Elihu Root, President 
Roosevelt has displayed 
his usual sense of fit- 
ness. This important 
post requires tact and 
diplomatic skill of the 
highest kind. The man 
who keeps pace with 
Secretary Root in con- 
ducting the affairs of 
the Department of State 
must display a genius 
for organization and a 
grasp of detail. Mir. 
Bacon has furnished 
ample proof that he 
possesses the necessary 
qualifications. After 
graduating from Har- 
vard in the class with 
President Roosevelt, 

















Mr. Bacon entered a 
4 y 
ork 
ie sae a pe ROBERT BACON, 
yanking house. n tiie Who will succeed Francis B. Loomis 
he became a member of ts First Assi ecretary 


the famous banking firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and in this connection assumed tasks of the most del- 
icate nature in the field of high finance. In May, 
1901, while Mr. Morgan was 1, Mr. be- 
came the acting head of the firm. During this period 
the financial panic occurred as a result of the famous 
corner in Northern Pacifi: Later he went abroad for 
the Morgan interests, and was a dominant factor in 
the formation of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. He took a prominent part in the settlement of 
the great Pennsylvania coal strike, and following this 
retired from active business 
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A MEMBER of the Young Men’s Bible Class of which 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is leader, who has 
listened to the lectures of this young man every Sun: 
day morning for two years, heard him make his own 
application of Scriptural lessons to life as it is ‘‘in the 
fatness of these pursy times,’’ and studied his manner 
and personal character in such way as the relation of 
teacher and pupil affords, cannot escape these ques- 
tions which often arise in his own mind: Will not the 
world some day have a Rockefeller more generous 
than Carnegie? Will he not, at the same time, be 
more rigid in business than his father ? Certain it is, 
the only son of the world’s most aggressive accumu- 
lator of wealth, should he outlive his father, will some 
day succeed to a place in business life with more grave 
responsibilities than have fallen to the lot of any 
young man of modern times. With John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., removed from the conspicuous place he has 
held in American life, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will 
immediately become the most talked-of man on the 
continent. If he were to fold his hands for the rest 
of his life he would, nevertheless, be a great figure in 
American finance, for the machinery set in motion so 
skillfully by his father has been wound like a radium 
clock, not to run down for years to come. The for- 
tunes this machinery has built are increasing with a 
ratio that will cause the civilized world to look on in 
open-mouthed wonder. Deduct the princely sums 
that are apt to be given away, and have already been 
given away, by the father during his lifetime, divide 
what is left among the heirs-at-law, and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., will yet be one of the wealthiest of 
men. 

When a person assumes the task of teacher, and 
his pupils are about his own age, or older, his personal- 
ity, naturally enough. is put to as severe a test as a 
group of microbes would get under the magnifying glass 
of the scientist. Certain it is that one can make a study 
of character at closer range in this way than through- 
out years of social intercourse, or strongest friendship. 
There is a world of interest in the study of sucha man, 
and when I first found myself in a pewin the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, a member of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s class, Iam honest enough to own that my mind 
was busier along this line than in concentrating upon 
catechisms and the spiritual phase of Sunday Schools. 
Not until the orchestra began playing an old-fashioned 
song of praise and the two hundred members joined in 
the singing, did I bring myself to realize that my mind 
was so out of tune with the real note of piety which 
reigned everywhere. Mr. Rockefeller’s personal rep- 
resenti ‘ive, with great affability, had met me at the 
door, asked for my name and address, and welcomed 
me as a member of the class, This was in the early 
days of Iir. Rockefeller’s leadership, and it was his 
wish that the sessions should be as private among the 
members as possible—that they should be like a family 
affair and not heralded in the newspapers— which idea 
he was forced to abandon later when it became ap- 
parent that public interest demanded a wider circula- 
tion of his lectures thar could be had within the walls 
of a single church. 

a 

One glance at the countenance of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., tells plainly enough that his life has been 
pitched upon a serious, almost solemn, plane. He is a 
young man of medium height and size, with a rather 
large head, not exactly Byronic in contour, but of full 
size behind, and with a broad forehead and a strong, 
round chin. The corners of his mouth, unlike the 
pictures of his father, turn upward, and there is a 
kindly expression about the curve of his upper lip, 
which is bare of mustache and well shaped. His 
nose, which is just a little upturned, would, by the 
ordinary rule of reckoning, indicate no particular 
strength nor weakness of character. The first sign 
of austerity is about the eyes, which crouch beneath 
his broad brow and behind a pair of quizzing-glasses, 
or nose spectacles, From a general view one comes 
to the incontestable conclusion that here is a man who 
thinks, and who thinks hard. There is more kindness 
in his expression than harshness, more altruism than 
selfishness, and when he begins to speak there is that 
earnestness of tone, high pitched and pleading, which 
dwells with a listener until it sounds more plaintive 
than argumentative. Even when young Mr. Rocke- 
feller smiles there is seriousness of expression almost 
to the border-line of pathos. The whole effect of the 
man’s personal appearance upon one is appealing. 
There is nothing repellent about him, nothing dicta- 
torial, nothing combative. But this doesn’t mean that 
there is the first trace of meekness or the excessive 
degree of self-effacement more reprehensible than 
self-importance. Mr. Rockefeller might be called good- 
looking, and must be called a young man of pleasing 
address. 

When he arose that day and faced the Bible class 
there was no one present but leaned forward with 
unbounded interest ; for the lesson of the day was 
about the parable of the ten virgins—the foolish ones 
who took no oil in their lamps and the wise ones who 
did take oil. The mere fact that the material men- 
tioned in this parable, to illustrate the folly of im- 
providence, is oil, and that this very material is the 
product of the much-heralded and much-condemned 
business which has built up the countless fortunes of 
the Rockefellers, gave an abundance of interest to the 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 


Who conducts a Bible class in connection with a prominent Baptist 
church in New York. 
subject. I have often thought since then of the cour- 


age required for young Mr. Rockefeller to undertake 
the discussion of the subject. He met the issue with 
a modesty that was becoming. It was down in the 
church literature as the lesson for that particular Sun- 
day, and he couldn’t shirk. His duty as leader of 
the Young Men’s Bible Class made it necessary for 
him to apply the lesson of the text to current affairs, 
and take the risk of any sensational or extremely per- 
sonal discussion that might follow, when, according to 
rule, all the members of the class were at liberty to 
say a word or two. 

When Mr. Rockefeller came to the part of the 
Scripture which told how the foolish virgins in their 
emergency called upon the wise ones to ‘‘Give us of 
your oil, for our lamps have gone out,’’ and the wise 
ones replied, ‘* Not so; lest there be not enough for 
us and you: but go ye rather to them that sell and 
buy for yourselves,’’ I believe every member of the 
class wondered what was coming next. The news- 
papers at that particular time were alive with criticisms 
of the Standard Oil Company’s methods. 

Young Mr. Rockefeller explained that he believed 
the text of the lesson was only intended for spiritual 
advice, although he also believed it to be in line with 
the general lesson of economy, thrift, and caution in 
business which is so widely spread upon the pages of 
the Scriptures. While he urged his hearers to heed 
the lesson in making ready for the final judgment in a 
spiritual sense, he also said that he believed the Scrip- 
tures in these paragraphs taught the lesson of hard 
work and saving. The refusal of the virgins who did 
have oil to give to those who had none, he said, was in 
this case wise, as the refusal to give on earth is in 
many cases wise. Had the virgins with oil given to 
those who had none, there might not have been enough 
in any one lamp to furnish light when the bridegroom 
came. So in life, he said, it oftentimes happens that 
humanity is not served and real charity is defeated by 
injudicious giving. He showed that while the foolish 
virgins went to buy oil the wise ones were left in 
readiness to meet the bridegroom in their absence. 
After they had gone to the marriage the foolish virgins 
returned and begged to be allowed to enter, but ad- 
mission was refused by the Lord, who said: “‘ Verily 
I say unto you, I know you not.’’ 

. 

But Mr. Rockefeller did not dwell too long upon 
the earthly phase of the Scripture, saying that the 
important paragraph was that which said: ‘‘ Watch 
therefore ; for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh.’’ It was quite as 
impressive to hear a prospective billionaire entreat his 
hearers to prepare themselves spiritually for the day 
of reckoning as it was to hear him boldly uphold the 
Scriptural doctrine which in this parable so strikingly 
sets forth the folly of giving too promiscuously to the 
impecunious and improvident. It occurred to me at 
the time, and has occurred to me many a time since, 
that this lesson had far more effect coming from a 
Rockefeller than it would ever have coming from priest 
or prelate, and I saw clearly the good which young 
Rockefeller had been wise enough to see he could do, 
and had been brave enough to do, despite publicity, in 
taking up the teaching of a Sunday-school class. 

But not until the following Sunday did I realize this 
beyond caviil. On that day the lesson for the class, 
according to the Sunday-school books—and it should 
be borne in mind that Mr. Rockefeller never takes his 
own texts, but handles the Scriptures as they are 
meted out in the regular way of the church from week 
to week—was the parable of the talents. Could any- 
thing be more interesting to the average person than 
to hear a Rockefeller expound the gospel which says : 
‘* Unto every one that hath shal! be given, and he 





shall have abundance: but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath’’? The 
class was out in full array that Sunday. I had taken 
with me a tiny lad from one of the poorest families of 
the East Side, for the purpose of letting him hear the 
richest Sunday-school teacher in the world discuss this 
very intricate problem of how the rich are made richer 
and the poor made poorer, the rich getting ‘‘ even 
that which the poor man hath.’’ 

So earnestly did Mr. Rockefeller go about the dis- 
cussion of this text that when he had finished, and we 
were all passing in line to shake hands with him, the 
poor little fellow from the East Side slums held out 
one hand to the millionaire and with the other wiped 
a tear from his eye as he said, ‘‘ Mr. Rockefeller, 
you’re a good man, I b’lieve.’’ 

In the beginning Mr. Rockefeller had said that he 
would be frank enough to own that in all his life he 
had never quite understood this particular part of the 
Scriptures. How the Master could give to one serv- 
ant five talents, another three talents, and another 
one talent, and then, because the first had made most 
and the last had made nothing, the one talent should 
be taken from the last and given to the one who had 
prospered most, was a question which had caused con- 
siderable study as he grew up, surrounded by wealth 
and seeing about him persons upon whom the shoe of 
poverty pinched. But, he said, we must take the 
Scriptures as they are, and, after prayerful delibera- 
tion, he had come to the conclusion that in earthly, as 
well as in spiritual things, the law of nature makes 
for the reward of the man who does something and 
the punishment of the slothful fellow who does nothing. 
Even in our very physical being, he wenc on to show, 
if a person allowed one arm to dangle at his side and 
worked with the other, the idle arm would wither 
while the busy one would develop strong in bone and 
muscle. 

In handling all such questions as these Mr. Rocke- 
feller never shirks before his class. His earnestness 
and continuity of purpose are strikingly set forth as 
he appears before his class from week to week, and 
his sympathetic nature finds expression in many ways, 
even while handling a text which would apparently 
prove embarrassing to one of such vast wealth, and in 
the face of criticisms of his father, which not infre- 
quently are hinted right upon the floor of the church 
in the brief discussion of the text by members. That 
young John D. Rockefeller is really a kind-hearted 
man was, perhaps, never more clearly demonstrated 
than when he took the stand one day before his class 
favoring a church universal, which is somewhat out of 
line with his own creed-—the Baptist. Mr. Rockefel- 
ler believes in the universal brotherhood of man, and 
has preached the doctrine that creeds and theories 
must give way, so that humanity can be ready for the 
final analysis—not what have you done for religion, 
but what have you done for your fellow-man? He 
asked outright in his Sunday-school class one day: 
“* By what right have you and I to say to another, 
“You cannot commune with me’?’’ It is quite pos- 
sible that there were some Baptists present who 
thought Mr. Rockefeller might be going too far that 
day, but they admired the broad humanitarian spirit 
nevertheless. 

Taken in connection with the fact that the ycung 
man has been his father’s ciosest adviser in his great- 
est gifts to education, do not these things warrant the 
prediction that he will one day become one of the world’s 
greatest benefactors and philanthropists ? It is known 
that the young man paid several visits to the South 
and West te study conditions before his father donated 
his eleven millions to build up colleges. His whole life 
shows that he is bent upon things more serious than 
any other young millionaire of the wealthy set in 
America. His undertaking to teach a Sunday-school 
class, or, rather, to read the Scriptures and discuss with 
the members the application upon current affairs, 
when he knows that to do so will bring unpleasant 
publicity at times, is a display of self-abnegation 
which should not be overlooked. 

But let it not be said that young Mr. Rockefeller 
gives promise of being more lax in business matters 
than his father. On the contrary, when it comes to a 
business proposition he has shown that he will be just 
as strict in holding his associates to account in their 
transactions as the head of the Standard Oil interests 
has been. In the Bible class where he had assumed per- 
sonal charge from time to time, said, laughingly, ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, business is business,’’ in preface to an ex- 
planation of the necessity for levying an assessment 
for the support of the class. Figuring even down to a 
fraction of a cent, he one day proposed a plan by which 
the members could, without inconvenience to them- 
selves, keep the business ends of the class buckled. 
He figured out several plans by which certain mem- 
bers should give five cents a week, others ten cents, 
others fifteen, and a few twenty-five cents. Although 
he has always shown a generous disposition in man- 
aging the affairs of the class, he has also shown that 
its business interests should be conducted strictly in a 
business sense, and that every man should do his part. 
Continually calling for ‘‘system,’’ he has regulated 
the income and expenses in a way that is in every 
sense in accord with the Rockefeller watchword : 
‘“ Do business in a business-like way.”’ 
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A QUIET GAME OF CARDS WHILE TOILETS ARE BEING FINISHED AT COOKS AT WORK OUTSIDE THE MESS HALL--PRELIMINARY STAGE OF THE SQUADKUNS 
THE DINNER HOUR. NOON D\Y MEAL, 

















MOST OF THE MEMBERS ARE EXPERT HORSEMEN AND THEY ARE PARTICULARLY PROUD OF THEIR MOUNTS—IN THE ABOVE PICTURE ARE SHOWN THE SQUADRON STABLES AND A NUMBER OF 
WELL-TRAINED HORSES. 


NOVEL SUMMER CAMP OF SQUADRON C, OF BROOKLYN. 


CRACK MILITARY ORGANIZATION ENJOYS OUTDOOR LIFE, WITH WORK AND SPORT, AT ITS HUNTINGTON, 
LONG, ISLAND, FARM.—Photographs by H. B. Fullerton. See page 272. 
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OES HIGH speed in railroad-passen- 
ger traffic increase the hazard of 
railroad travel ? On the contrary, is not 
great velocity an element on the side of 
greater safety because of the extra pre- 
cautions involved in running trains at top 
speed? On these questions the public 
seems to be somewhat in doubt. Hun- 
dreds of letters have been written to the 
press by passengers expressive of timid- 
ity or a lack of confidence in their safety 
where fast passenger trains are con- 
cerned. Therefore the opinions of au- 
thorities on this subject were gathered 
by LesLie’s WEEKLY, and the answers 
received are printed herewith. The di- 
rect question, ‘‘How fast should our 
railroad trains run?’’ was put to high 
officers of the leading railways and to 
disinterested railroad engineers and ex- 
perts. Their replies are of direct inter- 
est to all travelers, especially as the con- 
sensus of opinion expressed is that acci- 
dents are never the result of mere speed, and that in 
case of accident the injuries received are no worse nor 
the fatalities any greater than in the case of a slow 
train. 

Vice-President W. C. Brown, of the New York 
Central, even goes so far as to say that he ‘‘ never 
heard of an accident from high speed,’’ and that he 
‘* would let his daughter ride on the engine of the 
eighteen-hour train between New York and Chicago,’’ 
which he calls “‘ the safest train in the world.’’ Con- 
versely, the prevailing opinion of authorities on such 
matters is that slow speed is not a guarantee of 


safety. Convinced by testimony that fast running 
did not cause the accident on the Lake Shore, at 
Mentor, O., President Newman promptly restored 


the eighteen-hour schedule between New York and 
Chicago. Traveling men themselves, as well as of- 
ficials of the line, pleaded for the restoration of the 
schedule. 

In answer to our question as to the speed of pas- 
senger trains, the Hon. Martin F. Knapp, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, says that, 
within limits, the whole question is one of conditions, 
and adds: ‘*The rate of speed entirely safe on one 
line might be positively dangerous on another. The 
varying circumstances on different lines would seem to 
preclude any rule of general application.’’ President 
Ripley, of the Santa I'é road—who recently caused a 
special train to be run between Santa Fé and Chicago in 
record-breaking time —says that the only difference in 
a fast train is compared with a slow train is that the 
fast train composed of fewer cars than the slow train, 
and that, having none of the dead weight represented 
by express and mail cars of the slow trains between 
the engine and the passenger cars, the passengers on 
the shorter train are more liable to injury in case of 
accident. President Wilcox, of the Delaware and 
Hudson road, thinks there is a tendency to operate 
freight trains much too rapidly, though his road has a 
record of not having killed a passenger during the last 
eleven years. President Underwood, of the Erie rod, 
compares a fast train to a skyscraper, saying that the 
man who falls from the top of such a building receives 
injuries no greater than does the man who falls from 
the fifth story. President Barr, of the Seaboard Air 
Line, says that hiwh-speed trains receive more care 
and greater protection than slow-speed trains do, as 
all employés are required to facilitate and protect the 
movement of high-speed trains to the utmost. Mr. G. 
M. Basford, editor of the American Engineer and 
Railroad Journal, says that until our railroads have a 
more uniform installation of the signaling system, as 
in England, we should not greatly increase the speed 
of trains. And yet, asked why it is that the fatalities 
on English railways are so much smaller than on 
American railways, President Newman, of the New 
York Central, said: ‘‘I do not believe there is any 
such great disproportion in fatalities on roads in this 
country and in England, considering the difference in 
conditions. It is, indeed, impossible to make a fair or 
just or intelligent comparison. ”’ 

In detail, the answers received to our question, 
‘“How fast should our railroad trains run?’ are as 
follows—and it should be emphasized that these an- 
swers are from the lords of traffic ; from the men who 
are responsible to the public for the conduct of our 
railroads ; from men whose greatest ambition is to 
safeguard the traveling public, and from experts who 
have no connection with railroads, and whose opinions, 
therefore, are unbiased yet are no less authoritative : 

“Any passenger train of ours can be run safely as 
fast as the engine can haul it.’ By Edgar Van Etten, 
vice-president of the New York Central Railroad: 


A passenger train can run safely at any speed, provided the 
track, road-bed, and equipment are built for the speed at which it 
wishes torun. So far as the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
railroads are concerned, there is not any doubt but what a passenger 
train can be safelv run as fast as the engine will haul it, on almost 
all of the road. Of course, on curves. unless they were properly 
elevated for the highest speed, the speed would have to be reduced 
to correspond to the elevation. One objection that railroad men un- 
doubtedly make when riding on expresses is that one is constantly 
keyed up, because of: First, the motion necessary to speed ; second, 
because of the fact that your mind is full of the fact that you are on 
a fast train. 


“Run trains as fast as the public demands, yet 
consistent with safety.’’ By George W. Boyd, general 
passenger agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad : 


In my opinion, in order to successfully operate railroad trains at 
high sped, it is absolutely necessary to have a perfect road-bed, 
thoroughly protected by safety devices and operated by careful em- 
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ployés. Under these conditions I think that trains should be run as 
ast as the traveling public demands and as the considerations of 
safety permit. The success with which the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
operating its 18-hour train between New York and Chicago indicates 
that these conditions exist, and the ease with which the run is made to 
the passengers proves that the speed per mile made by that train is not 
too high. The adjustment of the schedule on a proper basis is of as 
much importance to the traveling publicas the speed of the train, and 
when the time between business hours is utilized for transferring 
passengers between business centres the combination of high speed 
and the adaptability of the schedule seems to entirely fill the public 
demand. 
““The only increased danger of very fast trains is 
that the trains are shorter.’’ By E. P. Ripley, presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad : 


I do not think that mere speed is a very large factor in bringing 
about railway accidents. If things are going to happen at alla 
wreck is about as severe when the train is running about forty miles 
an hour as when it is running sixty. The only difference, in my 
opinion, as to the safety of passengers in a fast train, as compared to 
a slow one, is that a fast train must necessarily be composed of but 
few cars and ordinarily carries little baggage, express, or mail. 
Therefore, in case of collision or accident the passengers, being closer 
to the forward end of the train, are more likely to be injured than 
they are in the case of a train which has three or four cars of dead 
weight between the engine and the passengers. The recent accident 
on the Lake Shore at Mentor, which has evoked this discussion, would 
have probably involved very few passengers had the train been 
longer — that is, had there been one or more mail and baggage cars 
next to the engine. 


‘“There is a tendency to operate freight trains too 
rapidly.’’ By David Wilcox, president of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad : 


We operate but few high-speed trains, so that I scarcely feel com- 
petent to express an opinion upon the subject. Perhaps I may say 
that we have a record of not having killed a passenger for the past 
eleven years. I think there is a tendency to operate freight trains 
much too rapidly. This leads to freight wrecks which, of course 
frequently cause accidents to passenger trains. The freight trains 
are now 80 heavy that it seems that a maximum speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour should seldom be exceeded. 


** Accidents do not occur from high speed itself.’’ 
By James M. Barr, president of the Seaboard Air 
Line : 


“ How fast should our railroad trains run ? I should say : 

First—That where track is put up and maintained in safe con- 
dition for high speed, accidents do not occur from high speed in 
itself. 

Second Under the conditions named above, when accidents oc- 
cur to high-speed trains, they are due to some failure of machinery ; 
non-compliance with the rules governing the movement of trains; 
negligence on part of employés, etc., and the results are more serious 
than they would be were trains run at a lower rate of speed. 

Third— High-speed trains receive more care and greater protec 
tion in their movement over the road from employees than slow-speed 
trains do, as all employés connected with the movement of trains 
over the road are required to facilitate and protect the movement of 
high-speed trains to the utmost. 

Fourth Provided the track is put up and maintained therefor, 
and other conditions justify, | consider it absolutely safe to move a 
train over the road at any rate of speed which the conditions of the 
service may demand. 


‘*The idea of danger increasing with speed is an 
error.’’ By F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie 
Railroad : 


**How fast should our railroad trains run?’’ The answer seems 
simple, i.¢., just as fast as they can, taking into consideration the 
local conditions that surround every railway line. The idea of the 
danger ratio increasing with the speed ratio is perhaps a common 
error. To use a homely illustration: A man might as well fall from 
the top of a skyscraper as from the fifth story of it. 


‘*Conditions of speed vary with different rail- 
roads.’’ By J. C. Stuart, general manager of the 
Erie Railroad : 


To illustrate to a layman the features that would be involved in 
making reply to the question, ‘‘ How fast should our railroad trains 
be run?” would suggest to you that you consider how you would 
arfswer the question as to how fast automobiles should run. There 
are just as many varying conditions in the operation of fast trains as 
there are in the operation of automobiles. You would be obliged to 
discriminate as to the speed of automobiles on race-tracks, macadam- 
ized roads in the country with light traffic and with heavy traffic, 
poor roads in the country with light and heavy traffic, congested 
streets in the cities, differentiating between cities with streets 
crowded with pedestrians and streets crowded with vehicles. 

To get back to railroads: The only intelligent answer that could 
be made as to how fast railroad trains should run would be by a care- 
ful analysis of each particular railroad. The most important feature 
in the operation of fast trains is to determine the distance required 
in which to make a stop in case of danger, and whether it is possible 
to convey to the engineer on an approaching fast train information 
of such danger in time to permit of his making the stop so as to avoid 
accident. This is on the assumption that the equipment and roadway 
are kept in first-class condition. 

The question of curves and the weight of locomotives are other 
important features. If you had a comparatively straight railroad 
properly equipped with all the necessary safety and danger signals, 
properly interlocked, and the danger signals so located that any in- 
formation of danger could be communicated to the engineer in ample 
time to stop, it would be entirely safe to run trains as fast as the 
present locomotives could move them; but if you do not have all 
of the favorable conditions mentioned, speed should be modified 
to the extent that the safeguards provided would justify, and to 
say what that modification should be would require a very careful 
examination into the actual conditions that exist. You can, there- 
fore, see that while it would be possible to ray a lot about fast trains, 
etc., you are still confronted with the practical fact that the proper 
way to run a railroad is to provide safety first and speed afterward. 


“The speed of the eighteen-hour trains is not ex- 
cessive.’’ By Congressman George F. Huff, member 
of the Committee on Railways of the House of Rep- 
resentatives : 


Ido not think the rate of speed per mile of a railroad train which 
accomplishes the trip between New York and Chicago in eighteen 
hours is at all excessive. The schedule of this train denotes stops 
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at terminals of superintendents’ divisions only, for 
inspection and to change locomotives. The officers 
of the railroad companies at these places have 
everything in readiness to do the work quickly, and 
the stop ia but momentary. Other trains running 
over the same route, which make frequent stops, 
are required to run at a higher speed than the New 
York and Chicago train to make schedule time, and 
little thought is given to it by the public. 


“We are not ready in this country 
greatly to increase the speed of trains.’’ 
By G. M. Basford, editor of the Amer- 
ican Engineer and Railroad Journal : 


With few exceptions, American railroads are not 
properly equipped for the safe running of very fast 
trains. Until signaling is made as general in appli- 
eation and as uniform in installation as in England ; 
until point switches are eliminated in high-speed 
tracks; until all fast passenger equipment is pro- 
vided with high-sy eed brakes, ard until locomotives 
are provided in sufficient numbers to permit of 
single or double crewing, instead of “ pooling” - 
we should not in this country greatly increase the 
speed of trains. Speed should be increased grad- 
ually as facilities for properly and promptly han- 
dling slower traffic are improved. If a very fast 
train is to be manipulated through a maze of slow 
trains, side tracks must be ample and abundant. 

We have the best signaling in the wcrld, but it 
is in spots, not universal and not uniform. A fast 
train will, for example, run for fifty miles out of its 
terminal under block signals of the most improved style, and the 
rest of the way without any signals except at crossings, junctions, 
and at stations. 

Discipline and methods of recruiting and of training men for their 
work are not sufficiently developed in this country for safely increas- 
ing speed. Great strides of improvement in material and equipment 
have been made during the past fifteen years, With proper inspec- 
tion there is little danger of broken axles or broken wheels under pas- 
senger cars. But as long as a fast train may be wrecked by breakage 
of a cast-iron wheel under a car of a passing freight train, the 
greater the speed of the fast train the greater the danger. Also, the 
complete application of air brakes and adequate draft gear to freight 
equipment should precede increase of speed of passenger trains. In- 
creased cost of labor and reduced rates place the railrcad in a difficult 
position in their well-known desire to increase the safety of trains. 
The public also demands the fast trains. The public is not without 
responsibility in this matter. 

‘* Fast schedules do not add an increased hazard 
to travel.’’ By E. C. Laird, editor of the Railroad 
Herald : 


“Flyers”? amount to a mere development of the through-train 
principle, i. e., the elimination of many local stops, and the adoption 
of fmeasures to preclude all terminal and other delays. The actual 
increase in running time of these trains is very little over what has 
been the practice in the general passenger service of the best roads 
for years. The increased speed at which they run is not one-tenth 
of the increase in the running time that all passenger-train operation 
has safely achieved within, say, the last fifteen years ; in this particu- 
lar there has been a tremendous general advance, but not before the 
heavy rail came into use; not before the grcss curves and grades of 
the early days of railroad building had been corrected, and the best 
that skill and science has produced in the way of track and rcad- 
way construction and maintenance, as well as motive power and 
rolling stock, had been provided. These fast schedules do rot add 
an increased hazard to travel, therefore, but are an improvement of 
the service of the railroads, made possible by the splendid 1ehabil- 
itation which the railroads have undergone, and demanded by the 
growth of travel in late years. 

So far from fast running, per se, being the probable cause of a 
wreck, I unhesitatingly contradict the other theory that has been ad 
vanced, viz., that passengers and crew are in danger of more horrible 
disaster when wrecked ona train running at top speed. I admit that 
if I were forced toachoice between being wrecked on a 60-mile-an- 
hour train and a 10-mile-an-hour train, there might be some ground 
for discrimination ; I would at least feel that my predicament wereas 
full of solace as that of the man who was forced to choore between 
being cut by a razor and a dull knife. But between the 60-mile ¢ched- 
ule and the 40-mile (or the ordinary running time of trains) I really 
don’t think it would be worth while to make a choice. 


‘Double tracks are neededon all roads to insure 
safety.’’ By E. C. Cook, managing editor of the Rail 
way Journal: 


I’ast trains are not a direct result of rivalry between competing 
lines, but are the result of the demands of a rushing, hurrying busi- 
ness public—people who are ready to take chances of most any na- 
ture just so they get there soon. The rapid train of yesterday is the 
commonplace train of to-day and becomes the slow train of to-mor- 
row ; hence, in anticipation of the wishes of their patrons, the rail- 
way companies are always making provisions for equipment that will 
meet the demands of the times. The trains that average from forty- 
five to fifty-five miles per hour to-day are no faster in proportion to 
the standards of equipment than the trains of eight or ten years 
ago, which averaged only thirty or thirty-five miles per hour. The 
equipment of modern trains is finer, more reliable, the tracks and 
bridges are better, and the motive power is more capable of fast time 
with heavier trains. A large, modern loccmotive can haul a ten-car 
passenger train at a speed of sixty or seventy miles an hour with as 
much or greater safety than a locomotive could handle a six-car train 
eight or ten years ago at the fast speeds of that time. To make an 
average of from forty-seven to fifty-five miles an hour, a train has to 
make many short runs at the rate of sixty or seventy miles an hour, 
as much time is lost in stopping, slowing down at curves, grades, 
small points, ete. 

here the block system is installed, the bridges are all steel or 
masonry, and the road laid with rails as heavy as seventy-eight or 
ninety pounds to the yard, there is no unusual danger in running 
fast passenger trains at a speed that averages from forty-five to 
fifty-five miles per hour. This does not mean on tracks that have 
short curves, but commonly straight and well-ballasted tracks. The 
modern road, with the up-to-date equipment, can operate fast trains 
with as great or greater safety to-day than they operated on slower 
schedules ten or fifteen years ago. It is the opinion of the writer, 
however, that the time is at hand when traffic—both fast passenger 
and fast freight trains—demands trunk lines to be double-tracked. 
Where double tracks are constructed, fast traveling is safer to-day 
than medium speed was ten years ago with the single track. 


Hope of the Jews Is in Witte. 


OT THE least among the great benefits to the cause 
of peace and humanity arising from the mission 

of M. Witte, the Russian statesman, to this country 
will be a grant of larger liberties to the Russian Jews. 
That such will be the outcome of the conference 
granted by M. Witte at Portsmouth to a delegation of 
representative Jews there can be no doubt. The Rus- 
sian leader married a Jewess, and it has long been 
known that he is strongly opposed to the cruel and 
intolerant policy so long followed by the Russian gov- 
ernment toward its Jewish subjects. The result of 
the peace negotiations at Portsmouth has increased 
the power and prestige of M. Witte to an immeasur- 
able extent both at home and abroad, and thus placed 
him in a position more favorable than ever for the 
accomplishment of his desires. The newly promul- 
gated provisions for a Russian national assembly do 
not exclude Jews, and M. Witte may be trusted to see 
that all proscription laws against them are removed as 
fast as possible. Russia cannot make any approach 
toward a popular form of government until she intro- 
duces the principle of religious toleration, and no one un- 
derstands this better than Russia’s ‘‘ man of destiny.’’ 
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ANTICS OF THE RECENT TURNADO AT CARBONDALE, PENN.—-tHE HOUSE SHOWN BELONGED 10 
PATRICK HARTE, AND WAS TORN FROM ITS FOUNDATION—MRS. HARTE AND BABY WERE 


THROWN FROM A SOFA, THE FORMER BEING SLIGHTLY HURT.—J, Horgan, Jt. 


WRECK OF THE STEAMER “ YOUNG AMERICA,” SUNK BY FERRY-BOAT *“GEUKGe H. POWLR” 
OFF HUDSON LIGHTHOUSE AT HUDSON, N. Y. 
A RESULT OF THE ACCIDENT. 


FIVE LIVES WERE LOST AS 
Morrison. 
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COLLAPSE OF A CONDEMNED BUILDING IN GRAND STREET. NEW YORK--THE OCCUPANTS HAD BEEN ORDERED OUT TWO HOURS BEFORE THE CRASH CAME 


VALUABLES AND A GIRL BYSTANDER WERE KILLED) AND NINE OTHERS WERE INJURED. 


AN EMPLOYE WHO RAN BACK FOR 
Levick. 
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CURIOUS WRECK NEAR CALGARY, CANADA, ON THE SPOKANE AND NORTHERN RAILROAD, 
WHEN A HEIFER GOT ON THE TRACK-——-THE ENGINE W4S DITCHED AND 








THE MAIL-CAR PASSED OVER THE BODY.— Matteson. 


SNAP-SHOTS OF 
LOSS OF LIFE, ARE 


UNUSUAL FEATURFS, SOME INVOLVING 


RECENT INTERESTING 
TO BE NOTED IN 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CALGARY WRECK--THE FIRE-BOX OF THE ENGINE WAS DISHED BY 
CONTACT WITH THE HEIFER, AND THE TRACK WAS MOVED FULLY 
TWO FEET OUT OF PLACE. 


DISASTERS. 


THIS CHRONICLE 


Matteson 


OF CALAMITIES. 
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THE SECOND CAR OF THE TRAIN, WHEN THE SWITCH WAS TURNED, DESCRIBED A COMPLETE 
LOOP IN THE AIR AND FELL TO THE STREET, THE ROOF BEING TORN OFF-—-THE THIRD 
CAR RAN OVER THE EDGE OF THE STRUCTURE AND HUNG SUSPENDED.— Burton. 


FIRST 


AFTER THE DEAD AND INJURED WERE REMOVED, THE OVERTURNED CARS WERE CHOPPED 
INTO SMALL BITS AND CARTED AWAY WITHIN AN HOUR—THE FIRST CAR PASSED 
THE SWITCH SAFELY, AND IS SHOWN ON THE TRACK.— Dunn, 


‘ALAMITY ON NEW YORK’S ELEVATED RAILROAD. 


BY A MISPLACED SWITCH A TRAIN GOING AT FIFTEEN MILES AN HOUR WAS WRECKED AT THE JUNCTION OF FIFTY-THIRD STREET AND NINTH AVENUE, CRUSHING TWELVE PEOPLE TO DEATH 


Novel Summer Camp of Squadron C. 


A NOVEL experience, and one which will be sure 

to attract the attention of national guardsmen 
throughout the country, is being tried this season by 
Troop C of Brooklyn, one of the best mounted organi- 
zations in the National Guard of the State of New York. 
In 1904 the troop became a squadron, numbering 175 
members. It is under the command of Major Debe- 
voise, Captain McLeer being in command of Troop 5, 
and Captain Grout of Troop 6. Many experiments 
have been tried with summer camps and clubs to keep 
officers and troopers in touch during summer months ; 
but all results were unsatisfactory until the squadron 
purchased a farm last spring at Huntington, Long 
Island. This farm of 110 acres comprises beautiful 
rolling land high above the sound level, yet within one 
and a half miles of a splendid bathing beach. There 
are fertile tilled fields, yielding hay, corn, 
and potatoes, besides an abundance of pas- 


AND SERIOUSLY INJURING FORTY-EIGHT. 


governinent forces at Camp Alger, and later went to 
Florida and Porto Rico, at all these places winning 
commendation for their efficiency. 

*. 7. 


Americans To Be Proud of. 


SEND 75 cents for our collection of eight beautiful 

pictures (from 114x 17 to 19} x 24} in size) for 
patriotic Americans. The series includes two repro- 
ductions in colors from paintings of President Roose- 
velt and our martyred President McKinley, with 
half-tones of Commodore Schley, taken on the deck 
of his battle-ship;..Rear- admiral Sampson, typical 
naval scenes, etc. The collection is unsurpassed in 
interest and value. No handsomer pictures could be 
had to frame for office, work-room, or library. Don’t 
miss the opportunity. Address Judge Company, 225 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The March of Liberty. 


66 [T IS AMERICA that is talking,’’ exclaimed Fred- 
erick William II., of Prussia, when, in 1792, 

the French convention deposed Louis XVI., abolished 
the Bourbon monarchy, and established the first French 
republic. America was talking, too, when Norway’s 
Storthing, or parliament, deposed Oscar II. the other 
day, dissolved the union between Sweden and Nor- 
way, and declared Norway’s independence.  Ulti- 
mately Norway will become a republic. A large ma- 
jority of its people have been favorable to the re- 
publican idea for years past. The 400,000 Norwegians 
in the United States are, of course, republicans to a 
man. The legitimate tendency of things in Norway is 
toward a republic. Norway has no royal family of its 
own from which to get heirs or pretenders to a throne. 
For over four centuries she had been connected with 
Denmark. For nearly a century she had 





ture. The land abuts on two highways 
and is but a mile from the village of Hunt- 
ington. 

Upon the highest point of land the mess 
hall and tents were erected, and above all 
and in plain view from the camp street 
floats the flag. The mess hall is of 
frame, set high above the ground. Itisa 
large room, with screened windows on all 
sides except where the kitchen joins it at 
right angles. A porch extends around two 
sides, furnishing a cool, shaded retreat for 
the hot days. The kitchen is provided 
with two regulation field stoves fitted for 
wood burning. Here the coffee is made 
and from sixty to eighty troopers are 
served with plenty of wholesome food. A 
large cold-storage room at the rear of the 
kitchen is well stocked with meats, veg- 
etables, and fruits. Each tent is provided 
with eight cots, plenty of blankets, and the 
entire camp, including the tents, is lighted 
by electricity. The stables near the camp 
consist of two long buildings fitted with 
box stalls. The end of one building is 
used as a harness- room, each horse’s 
“clothing ’’ being allotted to a certain 
space. Perhaps the finest feature of the 
farm is the water supply. A driven well 
furnishes pure cold water in abundance. 
A tank near the stables provides for that 
quarter, while a second tank near the 
camp insures water for the wash- house 
and the open-air shower bath. No mili- 
tary etiquette is enforced, but there is a 
distinct military atmosphere nevertheless ; 
no insignia of office is worn, yet all offi- 
cers are treated with proper deference. 
Loyalty to Squadron C is the key-note, and 
in this loyalty the boys have found the true 
solution to every perplexing problem. 

The troop was formed in 1895. Its offi- 
cers and men in civil life are active in 
their various professions. When the Span- 
ish war began the members of the troop 
offered their services, and at Camp Black, 
on the Hempstead plain, they astonished 








been united with Sweden. The masses of 
the Norwegians were opposed to both con- 
nections. Now that they have the oppor- 
tunity, they are likely to adopt a repub- 
lican government. 

Europe already has two republics 
Switzerland and France. The American 
continent has twenty-one, beginning with 
the United States and Mexico, and ex 
tending thrdugh the West Indies and Cen- 
tral and South America to Cape Horn. 
Virtually, too, Canada is a republic, and 
so is Australia. But the sway of the re- 
publican ideal does not end here. By far 
the strongest of the parties in the Reich- 
stag of the German empire is the Social- 
ist, which aims to establish a republic. 
Republicanism is powerful in Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, Denmark, and every other 
European monarchical country. The re- 
publicans in Spain are laying their plans 
to repeat their experiment of thirty years 
ago, when opportunity offers. John Mor- 
ley has called England a ‘* crowned repub- 
lic.’”? Hungary immediately congratulated 
Norway on its declaration of independ- 
ence. Ireland’s press applauds Norway’s 
act. Both these localities aspire to re- 
publicanism, and in Hungary’s case the 
ideal stands a chance to be attained. when 
the death of the aged and popular Francis 
Joseph, who is the only bord between Au- 
stria and Hungary, brings that split in the 
polyglot empire of the Hapsburgs which 
everybody is looking for. 

Japan in 1889 adopted a constitution 
and placed itself in line with the great 
progressive nations. Herlate enemy, Rus- 
sia, will be forced by the logic of events 
to do this in 1905, or at an early day. 
China will be reorganized on moderi 
lines, through the direct intervention of 
Japan, on which. United States ideas 
have singular power. Turkey must 
quickly turn to the light or get out of 
Kurope. The oldest of the republics ex 
cept Switzerland, the United States has 
had the leadership in abolishing absolut 








all visitors by the ease and facility with 
which they adapted themselves to the out- 
door life of the soldier. Their camp was 
kept in shipshape and their horses well 
eared for and trained. They joined the 


TERMS MADE AT PORTSMOUTH 


ANTI-PEACE DEMONSTRATION IN TOKIO. 


STREETS OF JAPAN'S CAPITAL CROWDED WITH AN EXCITED THRONG PROTESTING AGAINST 0Vernment of the people, by the people, 
MANY ACTS OF VIOLENCE WERE COMMITTED. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, 


ism and in extending liberalism’s sway all 
over the world. The American idea of 


and for the people is sweeping round the 
globe. 


















































EXCITEMENT AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 
THE PRIZE HEIFER UNEXPECTEDLY MAKES TH!NGS LIVELY FOR A MOMENT OR TWO. 
Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Ben Wel 
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N SPRING, the herrings, millions of them, run up 
the great river that winds just at the foot of the 
barren hillside supporting the hamlet of Slabtown to 
the fresh-water ponds above. When they reach the 
narrow fishway the water is alive with their black 
backs and glistening, scaly sides, battling furiously 
with the swirling current of the river in their onward 
rush. Some, on the outer edge, breast the opposing 
forces successfully, pass the rapids, and disappear in 
the calmer waters beyond. But there are others, 
drawn into the very vortex of the whirling waters, 
tossed and played with by the obstinate currents, and 
thrown high into the air, to land, quite by accident, in 
the placid water they had been seeking since leaving 
their accustomed haunts in the briny ocean. 

On a mild day in spring, when the skies are blue, 
the waters sparklin.s and sun-kissed, scintillant with 
reflected light, it is a pretty sight to watch the solid 
masses of glistening fishes, swimming, pushing, crowd- 
ing through the narrowed waters of the fishway. To 
the colorless inhabitants of Slabtown the beauty of 
the scene appeals not at all. It is the only season of 
the year when their habitual inertia is ever so slightly 
disturbed, and then only because the vending of the 
sealy tribe becomes a means of revenue without the 
expenditure of much exertion on their part. It is 
very easy to jolt along over a sandy country road, in 
a rickety, springless wagon drawn by some specimen 
of equine decrepitude, drone out the spiritless cry of 
the street hawker, ‘‘ Herrin’s! Herrin’s! Fine, fresh 
herrin’s!’’ and perhaps dispose, without  bestirring 
themselves to any appreciable extent, of a whole 
wagon-load in a forenoon. 

There is a certain excitement, too, in the way they 
get their stock in trade. Not legitimately, certainly. 
No Slabtowner was ever known to become possessed 
of anything openly which he could by any possibility 
secure by stealth or pilfering. The story of how they 
evade the fish wardens, of the midnight marauding 
they resort to in order to secure the next day’s supply, 
is too long to repeat here. Sufficient to say, they have 
become inured, by long practice, to such manceuvring, 
and manage to accumulate by shady transactions 
what they would never consent to acquire by honest 
labor. In the earlier seasons of the year, when the 
young man’s fancy is supposed to “lightly turn to 
thoughts of love,’’ the younyer members of the hamlet 
resort to this method to gain the necessary funds to 
prosecute their wooing. 

It so happened that Rans’ler Hawes, a shock- 
headed individual of indeterminate hue, had be- 
come enamored, in the early spring, of ** Min- 
ervy’’ Rathbun, the daughter of his next-door 
neighbor. His mother was a widow, and he, her 
only son, was worshiped with an idolatry that had 
proven disastrous to what little principle he might 
otherwise have possessed. Content to allow his 
maternal parent to provide his sustenance by 
whatever means lay in her power, he had loafed, 
sunned himself, and grown at her expense, re- 
paying her self-sacrifice with an occasional curse 
or sullen threat. And yet she loved him. But 
now, into his life had crept a new interest. Some- 
thing in the pale-blue eyes, the ungraceful, 
slouching form of his neighbor's daughter, had 
stirred, in a dull way, the currents of his lethargic 
nature, and he began to look about him for means 
to secure for the object of his affections the little 
trinkets the other youth of the hamlet bestowed 
on the girls of their choice. 

He took naturally to the stealthy pilfering that 
was necessary to secure a load of fish without 
price, and the danger of detection that accom- 
panied the trips as a side issue was sufficiently 
apparent to stir the dormant tigerishness of his 
blood. Ile had brought her many tinselly trin- 
kets, and they had been well received. Ile had 
perched himself on the battered fence in front 
of her father’s squalid dwelling, and there smoked 
and talked with the head of the house, while he 
cast furtive glances of admiration in the direction 
of his barefooted daughter, Then thcre had been 
frequent walks down the treeless, sandy road that 
wound away over the hillside to the fertile val- 
leys beyond, and when only the recording angel 
knew what hopes he had nurtured, what encour- 
agement she ha] given. 

It all culminated one sweetly calm night, a 
night when only the twinkling stars lighted the 
miserable shades of Slabtown. Rans’ler Hawes 
had just started out, perched on the seat of his 
ramshackle turnout, for the banks of the rushing 
river beneath the hill. It was well on into the 
night, and the creaking of his wagon wheels rose 
above all the noises of the under-world, those fine 
vibrations on the strings of nature’s harp that are 
hardly perceptible. The yellow sands of the nar- 
row road gave back a subdued crunching sound 
to the rattle of the wagon wheels as they passed 
over it. Suddenly, ahead of him a little way, by 
the side of the road, he caught sight of two fig- 
ures, arm inarm. They were coming toward him, 
and he pulled his wagon into the shadows and 
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The brim of the old slouch hat he wore shaded his 
face, but the sparkling starshine revealed the sudden 
murderous smile that had grown about his sullen 
mouth. Step by step, conversing in low tones, and 
unconscious of his proximity, they advanced in his 
direction. 

One hand crept around behind him into the wagon 
and drew slowly forth a wicked-looking weapon he 
had prepared for his own defense in case he should be 
surprised by the fish wardens. It was a heavy billet 
of wood surmounted with lead. The sound of voices 
came nearer and he climbed stealthily down out of 
the wagon and confronted them in the middle of the 
yellow, sandy highway. 

“That you, Minervy ”’’ he called out, gruffly 

The girl quailed and shrank into the shadows be- 
hind her escort. 

“Who you got with you ?’’ he called out again, 
mockingly, with each word coming a step nearer, and 
finally pausing to peer fixedly into the face of the 
young man who had not spoken yet from sheer sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, IT see !’ and there was an ominous calm in 
the vicious accent he gave the words. ‘‘It’s Bill 
Rathbun, an’ you you ’? he choked with the mad 
rage that surged through his hitherto sluggish veins, 
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** you didn’t tell me He paused, and the saucy 
reply of the gir! fell on the still air. 

“‘It ain’t none of your business, so there!’’ she 
answered, coolly. “*I shall walk jest where I please, 
an’ with him, or you~-an’ you can’t help yourself 
so !’’ 

It was the pert, thoughtless retort of a girl proud 
of her conquests, gloating over the rivalry she had in- 
spired. 

"*"Can*t 5 T° 

He took one step forward, raised the heavy club 
and brought it down with wicked force on the head of 
him who had been, thus far, but a silent listener to their 
dialogue. Without a groan, without a quiver, he went 
down all ina heap in the roadway and lay there, huddled 
together, a miserable black mass, under the scintillant 
starshine. A sudden shiver convulsed the girl. 

“Oh!” she cried, and reaching out two trembling 
hands she grasped his coat-sleeve tightly, ‘‘ you’ve 
killed him! You’ve killed him! An’ he hain’t never 
done you no harm, neither. What did you do it for ?”’ 

He shook her roughly off and knelt a moment by 
the silent form. There was no pulse in the heart he 
sought, the pallid brow was chilling fast. With a 
staggering motion he rose to his feet. 

““’Twas you done it,’’ he said, surlily ; ‘‘ you liked 
him all the time better’n you did me, an’ you lied to 
me—curse you !’’ 

The girl faced him, pallid, trembling, the starlight 
shining weirdly all over her coarse raiment, her color- 
less face, and then duwn to the shapeless dark mass at 
her feet. 

“Yes; I did,’’ and a solemn earnestness glowed 
for an instant in her expressionless eyes; ‘‘I did. I 
liked him better’n I did you. He wa’n’t so ugly, nor 
so lazy an’’’—chokingly ‘* we was goin’ to be mar- 
ried. I let you come there ’cause you brought me 
things. I wanted them,’’ with a sudden confirmation, 
*“an’ you was jest fool enough to git ’em for me.”’ 

“Then I’m glad’’- doggedly ‘‘that I’ve killed 
him. He can’t never do me no more harm.”’ 

The girl’s voice rose shrilly on the night air in 
reply. 

‘* But you sha’n’t git away,’’ she cried ; ‘* you shall 
hang for it. I seen you when you struck him, an’ 
I’]l tell--an’’”’ breathlessly -‘‘ they ’Il hang you.”’ 

She clung to him desperately and opened her mouth 
to cry frenziedly for help. But he drew himself free 
of her clinging clasp and, drawing back one hand, 
dealt her a stinging blow in the face, and, turning his 

back on the accusing heap in the road, the reel- 
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ing, blinded figure of the girl, and the old sorrel 
horse crunching contentedly the erisp foliage of 
an overhanging tree, fled into the encompassing 
shadows that infested the woods and fields beyond 
his vision. 

For months, they waited for him to return. 
The murdered boy was buried, a reward was 
offered for the apprehension of the murderer, zn 
indictment was found by the grand jury of a 
neighboring county seat for ‘‘ murder in the first 
degree,’’ and there the case rested. A lonely old 
woman, on the barren hillside, toiled till evening 
shadows fell— toiled and suffered ; and, though she 
knew not God except as she had heard His name 
cursed, prayed~ prayed to some power she could 
not comprehend, that somehow, her son’s_ life 
would be spared not for justice, but that he 
might evade the law and the consequences of his 
act. And in the next house an ungraceful, hue- 
less woman went silently about with unsmiling 
lips, her eyes wet with unshed tears, and one 
thought crying at her heart for vengeance on 
the murderer of her lover. 

So the snows fell and melted over the barren 
hamlet on the hillside, soft rains came and burst 
the budding flowers, and the earth smiled because 
spring was awakened. Four times the seasons 
followed each other, and though the tragedy had 
ceased to be discussed, the untiring sleuth hounds 
of the law had not forgotten. Justice, though 
blind, remembers and is pitiless. From a far- 
distant city, one day, came a letter and a pic- 
ture; and a stalwart officer climbed the sandy 
slope and lail them in the lap of the dim-eyed 
old woman who was waiting in one of the totter- 
ing hovels. 

“Is that your son?”’ he asked, sternly, point- 
ing to the pictured face. 

She took the picture tremblingly up and tot- 
tered to the dourway. ‘‘ Let me see it where it is 
light,’’ she said, and her voice was emotionless. 
For a long time she gazed at it steadily. Then she 
gave it back to him. 

‘““No,’’ she said, quite calmly, and there was 
icy indifference in the thin voice; ‘* that ain’t 
Rans’ler Hawes. That ain’t him. Why,’’ witha 
sudden uplifting of her colorless eyebrows, ‘‘I 
sh’d know him anywheres—anywheres in the wide 
world —an’ that ain’t him.”’ 

The officer sniffed doubtfully. He had failed to 
surprise her into any recognition of the pictured 
face of the criminal, and he turned away disap- 








waited. He had caught something familiar in 
the walk, the outlines or something, of the girl. 


I LIKED HIM BETTER'N I DID you.” 


pointedly. From there he stepped over the rot- 
ting fence into the next yard. ‘‘Do you know 
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who that is ?’’ he asked a pale-eyed woman who was 
lolling listlessly on the door-step. 

‘*It’s the man that killed my—my 
with,’’ she answered, presently. 

‘*You are sure? Is that young Hawes 
his first name ?’’ anxiously. 

‘*Rans’ler Hawes. Yes; there ain’t a mite of 
doubt. I sh’d know his face anywhere. I’m glad 
they’ve got him. I hope you'll hang him !’’ she fin- 
ished, bitingly. 

The officer took the bit of pasteboard and went 
down into the city. There he reported to his chief what 
he had accomplished. 

** About evenly divided, ’’ said that official, smilingly; 
‘mother against, sweetheart for. Just as much evi- 
dence on one side as on the other. As for the rest of 
the dwellers in Slabtown, their evidence. wouldn’t 
be worth considering. They have no consciences 
will swear one way as readily as the other. We shall 
have to depend on these two women for identification.’’ 

“Well, you'll see,’’ returned the officer, confi- 
dently; ‘‘ when we get him here and bring him face 
to face with the old woman she’ll wilt. She’s his 
mother and they tell me she set her life by him. 
And it isn’t human nature for a mother to deny her 
child. I shall rely onthat. He’s been away so long, 
and she’s missed him--died, almost, for a sight of him. 
She’ll break down all right, when she catches sight of 
him, you’ll see.”’ 

‘Yes ; when the time comes.’”’ 

The apprehended man was brought home and lodged 
in the county jail. It was decided that he should not 
be confronted with the old woman of the hut on the 
hillside until the day of the trial, when they hoped to 
surprise her into an admission of his identity. Mean- 
while, he preserved a stolid silence, which neither 
threats nor persuasion could break. Finally, the day 
of the trial dawned, and hundreds flocked to the great 
stone court-house. There were few witnesses. Just 
the officers who had gone in search of him, and two 
women, one young, gaunt, and angular, with light- 
blue eyes and hueless hair and skin; the other bent 
and shriveled before her time, wrinkled and gray, 
with the same expressionless features as the rest of 
the inhabitants of Slabtown. 

The younger woman was called first. She told, 
fiercely almost, the story of the night of the tragedy 
and the events preceding it, and how the murderer 
had struck her brutally down and made his escape. 
“*An’,’’ she *oncluded, “‘I hain’t never forgive him 
for that—nev r.’’ A shadow, just the flitting shade 
of disapproval, passed over the faces of the jurymen 
as the prosecuting attorney addressed the prisoner. 
‘* Prisoner at the bar, stand up.’’ 

There arose from where he had been sitting the 
slouching figure of a man with a shock of lightish 
hair, weak, watery, shifting eyes, and skin of pallid 
hue. 

** Look at the witness. 
oner.’’ 

For an instant they faced each other. Then the 
eyes of the prisoner roved again restlessly about the 
court-room. 

** Do you recognize the prisoner? Is he the man 
whom you saw disappear into the darkness on the 
night of the murder ?’’ 

“* Ye-us, sir,’’ slowly and with startling conviction. 
“‘There can’t be no mistake. If that ain’t Rans’ler 
Hawes, then you kin hang me in his place.’’ And she 
stepped down from the witness-stand under the smiling 
scrutiny of the jurymen. 

In answer to the next name called a bent and 
shabby woman took her place. After the prelimina- 


the one I was 


what was 


Witness, look at the pris- 
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ries had been disposed of the attorney asked her, 
** What was your son’s name, madam ?”’ 

**Rans’ler.’’ And she paused an instant. 

“After whom ?”’ 

A quizzical smile curved the lips of the well- 
groomed man standing so near her, but she answered 
him quite simply. 

‘* After some big folks I uster wash for. I liked 
"em, an’’’—unflinchingly—‘‘1 liked my boy, an’ they 
was good to me, an’ so I named him after ’em.”’ 

** Van Rensselaer, I presume,’’ in a slightly patron- 
izing tone. 

**T dunno. 
same ’s I did them 
getically. 

Again the prisoner was requested to rise and the 
witness to look at him steadily. ‘‘ Madam,’’ sudden- 
ly, from the prosecuting attorney, ‘‘is this man your 
son ?”’ 

She surveyed the prisoner from head to foot, swept 
with the keen glance of her small, light eye the 
tousled hair, the shifting gaze, the shabby, ill-fitting 
garments, and then down to the roughened hands that 
clasped the railing of the cage. Then, in a voice that 
never faltered nor wavered, she replied : 

“*No; he ain’t my son. I don’t know him.’’ 

**Did you never, to your knowledge, see him be- 
fore ?’’ 

** Never,’’ stolidly. 

**Madam,”’ the voice of the great lawyer thrilled 
with sudden emotion, ‘‘ you loved your boy —when he 
was little ?’’ 

**T allus did.’’ But there was no expression of 
maternal tenderness in the voice that replied. 

**You would not care to be parted from him for- 
ever—to know you could never meet. When he went 
away, though he was branded with the mark of Cain, 
yet you hoped that, in some way, he would get word 
to you —would see you, perhaps. I am not blaming 
you for that. It is but natural to the mother love. 
Many times since you would have risked all, dared all, 
for the sake of a sight of him, a word with him. It 
would be better for you, mother as you are’’—the 
lawyer’s voice smote the air with its thrilling earnest- 
ness, and the prisoner dropped his eyes hastily—‘‘ bet- 
ter for you, I say, though your son were to meet 
death as the just penalty for his crime, if you could 
see him, know him, and hear him call you mother. 
Woman,” suddenly, and bending his glance full on her 
face, ‘I ask you again—is this man your son ?”’ 

There was not a sound in all the great court-room. 
The jurors sat in breathless suspense, the judge 
leaned ’way across the bar to catch the reply of the 
witness. On the witness seats near by a pale-eyed 
girl transfixed the aged woman in the witness-stand 
with one accusing, compelling glance. The prisoner 
alone remained impassive, sullen. Finally, in the still- 
ness that had fallen over the assembled people there, 
her voice rose, dispassionately, as the voice of Justice 
herself. 

** No,”’ she said, slowly, as if revolving the question 
in her mind, ‘‘no; I hain’t neverseen him afore. He 
ain’t my son. ‘That’’—and she raised her eyes and 
fixed them in a calm stare on the prisoner’s bowed 
head —‘‘ that man ain’t Rans’ler Hawes, any more’n’”’ 

casting about for a simile—‘‘ any more’n I am.’’ 

She was dismissed, and presently the jury filed out. 
Then they came back, after a little, to report : ‘* Not 
guilty.”’ When pressed for a reason for the verdict 
they announced that the prisoner’s identity had not 
been established beyond a doubt, and that, therefore, 
they could not, in justice to him, return a verdict of 
guilty. 


I’m sure I allus called him Rans’ler, 
that is, till he went away,’’ apolo- 
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A lonely old woman toiled up the barren hillside 
again, when the shadows of nightfall were creeping 
ahead of her, and paused at the door of her desolate 
cabin. A young woman was standing there in the 
doorway, barring her entrance. ‘‘ You here ?’’ she 
asked her, dully, “‘ an’ what do you want ?’’ 

The girl faced her in the fading light. ‘‘I want 
the truth,’’ she said, sternly ; ‘‘ you lied, down there,’’ 
she pointed away to the towers of the neighboring 
city that pierced the glory of the sunset clouds. ‘“‘I 
want you to go back down there an’ tell ’em you lied 

tell’em it was Rans’ler Hawes—an’ ’’—with sud- 
den earnestness—‘‘ you know it was.”’ 

The old woman pushed wearily past her into the 
dimness of the little kitchen. ‘‘It wa’n’t,’’ she said 
in a low voice. 

“* You know you lied.’”’ The girl came nearer and 
the fires of a passionate light glowed in her face. 
“You got him free by jest your lies—an’ you didn’t 
care —how much I suffered—-how much he hurt him-— 
when he killed him. All you was thinkin’ of was 
yourself. You never thought nothin’ at all ’bout no- 
body else.’’ The girl’s voice wavered and broke with 
the strength of its emotion. 

A long red lance from the departing sunlight 
played a moment over the elder woman’s face and 
brought out vividly the ghastly expression of suffering 
there. 

** Let me alone,’’ she cried, suddenly, fiercely ; ‘‘ go 
home. Go ’way from here an’ let me be. I hain’t 
done nothin’—no, nothin’, ever,’’ a gasping sob put a 
period to her utterance, but presently she resumed, 
‘* for myself—but allus, allus—ever sence he was born 

for him. An’’’—she went up to the girl, laid 
one claw-like hand heavily on her shoulder and mut- 
tered —‘‘an’—-you kin believe it or not, but you'll 
never git me to say anythin’ else. That wa’n’t my 
son. That wa’n’t Rans’ler Hawes.’’ Her voice rose 
shrilly and trailed away in a mirthless laugh on the 
night air. And the girl turned and went away, out 
of the little cabin, with bowed head. 

And presently, from out of the shadows, night fell 
and moonlight, effulgent, softened the rude outlines of 
the hamlet. In one of the hovels on the lonely hill- 
side a woman, old and shriveled, kept watch by her 
window. And at midnight a slouching form passed 
her door and stood a moment by the open window. 
She peered out into the misty moonlight and scanned 
his face eagerly. ‘‘Rans’ler—Rans’ler ,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

‘* Hush,’’ he retorted, roughly; ‘* don’t let every one 
hear my name,”’ and then, in a gruff murmur ; “‘ hev 
you got anythin’ for me? I’ve got to git out o’ this 
ag’in, I suppose—an’ I hain’t got any money.’’ 

She rose and went into an inner room. Presently 
she returned with a handful of small silver pieces. 
She dropped them into his hand and it closed over 
them greedily. 

‘‘That’s all I’ve got,’’ she said, apologetically, 
‘‘most ten dollars. I’ve ben savin’ it for ye. Rans’- 
ler,’’ she raised her eyes to his face and caught 
at his sleeve as he turned about to depart, ‘‘ can’t ye, 
for what I’ve done for ye this day, can’t ye call me 
mother, jest once — so’ s,’’ in a lower tone, ‘‘I’ll hev it 
to remember of ye, after ye’re gone ?’’ 

Some little expression of compassion swept the 
coarsened features. He turned back to her an in- 
stant, glanced once into her eyes, and whispered, 
‘*Mother.’’ In another moment the darkness of night 
had swallowed him up, but the old woman still stood 
there, where he had left her, the moonlight on her face 
and the sound of the first kind word he had ever 
uttered to her still ringing in her ears. 








XPOSITIONS are an education in many ways. 
Apart from showing the wonderful progress made 

by man in the arts and sciences, the improvements in 
machinery, the handling of electricity, etc., itis the best 
place in the world to study human nature. Sit for 
half an hour on one of the comfortable rustic benches 
near the Washington State building and watch the 
crowd; notice its combination of restlessness and 
good humor ; look at the happy faces of the children, 
and read the determination written on the counte- 
nance of the old lady who has come to ‘‘do’’ the fair 
in a day ; watch the staid business man out for a holi- 
day, as he works the slot-machine to find his ‘‘ lucky 
star ’’; sit near enough to a family party and learn 
how cheaply one can do the exposition, and then listen 
for five minutes to an Oregonian while he lauds his 
State. The crowd, which has now passed the million 
mark in numbers, comes early and stays late. Long 
before eight o’clock there is a line of people at the 
ticket-office, many of them having come from the 
near-by towns on an early train. The buildings do not 
open until nine o’clock, and the visitors usually wan- 
der through the rose garden or linger under the big 
pine-trees until that hour, after which they hurry into 
the exhibit palaces, eager to see and enjoy everything. 

~ 

The idea of the management was to have the 
grounds compact without crowding, and to avoid a 
repetition of the miles of wasted space at former ex- 
positions. The fair proper covers 408 acres, 220 of 
which form a natural lake—the largest one ever in- 
closed by an exposition fence. The delightful climate 
of Portland makes walking a pleasure, and the rolling- 
chair man’s customers are nearly all old people. The 
crowd loves action. ‘“‘If you want to draw the people 


Close-range Study of Portland’s Crowds 


you must have something doing. Just look at the 
crowd over there !’’ said a man who was in charge of 
an exhibit of exquisite hand-carved leather saddles, to 
which nobody was paying the slightest attention. 
Near by was a boy turning out little wooden cups by 
machinery. They were neither pretty nor artistic, 
and valueless except as souvenirs, but the crowd saw 
them made, and the boy’s assistant was kept busy 
wrapping up the cups for eager buyers. The crowd 
also loves the Agricultural Palace, for here one gets 
free samples of breakfast foods, pickles, cakes, soups, 
etc. People will push each other about in the rudest 
manner imaginable in their fight for a free buckwheat 
cake ; men will waste half an hour waiting for a pickle 
an inch long, while delicate-looking women will sample 
everything in sight ; but then, it is free of charge, 
and the crowd loves to get something for nothing. 
The visitors think well of the Forestry building, es- 
pecially the men, who will spend hours examining the 
huge logs which go to make up the gigantic cabin. 
The largest log of this unique building contains enough 
lumber to build a one-story cottage 40 x 40 feet in size. 
a 

The people also like to carry their own lunch, al- 
though there are a number of inexpensive good restau- 
rants in the grounds. An enterprising firm gives 
away paper lunch-boxes, and two-thirds of the fair 
visitors have become their unconscious advertisers. 
EKlegantly-dressed women will carry these boxes around 
all day, and it has come to be the fashion to bring 
one’s lunch and picnic in the restful retreats of Cen- 
tennial Park. Rustic ice-cream stands dot the grounds 
and claim a good share of the crowd’s patronage. On 
Flag day one of these stands alone took in over fifty 
dollars. The ice-cream, which is delicious, is served 





in a cornucopia-shaped sweet cracker. This avoids 
dish-and-spoon washing, as the cracker and its con- 
tents are eaten together. The crowd, too, is fond of 
the Trail and its queer people. Madame Takeuchi and 
her little son, Shilo, at ‘‘ Fair Japan, ’ come in for a 
large share of attention. The old ‘‘ forty-niner,’’ who 
explains placer-mining, always has visitors. Then 
there is the ubiquitous Streets of Cairo, the ever- 
present ‘‘spieler’’ of all midways, the grotesque Kiki 
of many expositions, and the splendid big Scotchman 
who plays the bagpipe at the Burns Cottage. All 
these have their following among the crowd. 
A ; 

In the Northwest it is considered a great honor to 
be a native son or daughter, and the Eastern visitor 
who happened to be at the exposition on ‘* Pioneer 
day ’’ saw just what love of country will do. Men 
and women were going through the grounds wearing 
large badges to correspond with the year in which 
they were born. Women who looked forty proved by 
these ribbons that they had lived more than half a 
century. Well-preserved men, who might easily pass 
for sixty, proudly exhibited badges showing them to 
be over seventy. Thus it was that Vanity found her- 
self in a quandary ; but the distinction of being an 
early settler won the day, and Age, dread monster on 
all other occasions, proudly asserted himself and gloried 
in the memories of the past. Truly the crowd at the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial presents some interesting 
phases of human nature. Mrs. C. R. MILLER. 


*. * 
AN ounce of sherry and a tablespoonful of Abbott’s 


Angostura Bitters before meals is a wonderful ap- 
petizer. 
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A RESIDENT “ FORTY-NINER” EXPLAINS THE MYSTERIES OF AN EVERY-DAY SCENE AT PORTLAND'S BIG FAIR—LOOKING UP THE TRAIL FROM THE 
PLACER-MINING, ON THE TRAIL. BRIDGE OF NATIONS. 











A VISTA OF EXPOSITION BUILDINGS IN VARYING STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE- VIEW FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS BUILDING. 
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SHOOTING THE CHUTES IN GUILD LAKE—ON OPPOSITE BANK AGRICULTURAL BUILDING AT LEFT; FOREIGN PALACE IN CENTRE, AND WASHINGTON STATE BUILDING AT RIGHT. 





























VISITORS IN THE FORESTRY BUILDING—THE LARGEST LOG IN THIS UNIQUE STRUCTURE CONTAINS ENOUGH MEAL-TIME, AND ALL ARE HUNGRY-—TWO-THIRDS OF THE 
LUMBER TO BUILD A COTTAGE. VISITORS CARRY THEIR OWN LUNCHEONS. 


SCENES OF INTEREST AT THE GREAT LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION COMBINED AT THE BIG FAIR FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOUSANDS OF DELIGHTED VISITORS, 


Photographs by Hare, C.-C. Miller. See opposite page. 
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HE GREAT army of summer tourists are 
coming back to their homes, and, as usual, 
they are seeking the doctor and the corner drug- 
; store almost before 





they unpack their 

That Summer valises. 
; <i Yes; the lake 
- Outing was lovely,’’ said 
one, ‘‘but the 











drinking - water or 
something had disagreed with me, und I was too 
wretched most of the time to enjoy anything.”’ 
‘*T expected queer things,’’ confessed an- 
other, ‘‘ but I hadn’t really counted on bacon 
and canned tunings three times a day and every 
day. If I hadn’t come across campers who 
helped me out with remedies, I should never have 
vot home. There was one camp of New Yorkers 
up there who were having 2 grand time. They 
had been there before and knew just what they 
were ‘up against,’ and they were kind to the 
poor stranger. ‘We can’t remove your ap- 
pendix, or set your broken leg in plaster,’ they 
said, ‘but we can do almost anything else for 


you. 
These are only specimens of the stories of the 


travelers. The latter one indicates a source of 
wisdom. ‘The great secret of success,’’ says 
one of our seers, ‘‘ is to have done the thing 
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EAST SIDE 
FROM OVEN, WHILE WOMAN STANDS READY WITH A 
PAN OF DOUGH. J/. 
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AN ENGLISH physician eminent in his call- 
ing, and whose authority to speak on the 
matter in question is beyond doubt, has recently 
a published inter- 
view declared 
against the use of 
oatmeal in any form 
as anarticle of food 
for human beings. 
Rickets, a disease 
among children which is said to be on the in- 
crease in England, he attributes chiefly to the 
fact that many mothers give their children oat- 
meal for breakfast *‘ and so fill them up with a 
stodgy and insufficiently nourishing food instead 
of more easily digested things, such as bread, 
meat, and milk, a less quantity of which would 
supply far more nutriment.’’ People who feed 
their children on oatmeal, this physician pro- 
ceeds to say, are literally starving them, and 
the only people who are benefited by the sale 
and use of the stuff are the doctors. It is a 
blessing to them because it “* fills their surger- 
ies and increases their incomes.’’ This is a 
severe judgment, but we believe it to be true. 
Oatmeal can only be eaten with impunity by 
those who have hard manual labor to perform, 
or who possess iron-clad digestive organs. It is 
a pasty mess to put into the stomach, full of 





Is Oatmeal 
a Desirable Food? 














before.’”’ 

But one must have that trying first ex- 
perience before one can do the thing avain, 
and here are a few hints which may ‘well be 
kept in mind: In the first place, one can- 
not too firmly impress upon himself the truth 
that the finest of scenery gives no pleasure 
to a man whose digestion is impaired. A 
prime caus? of indigestion is the water which 
one drinks in a strange place. The Christian 
Scientists say that this is all nonsense, but 
most of us fail to reach their lofty standards. 
‘Those who drink a good deal of water during 
the twenty-four hours usually suffer from 
any change. The water may be wholesome 
enough for one who is used to it, and yet it 
may quite unsettle one who is not. The very 
hard, limy water of the middle West is al- 
most always bad at first for an Hasterner, 
while a Westerner going to the South is 
pretty sure to drink in malaria there with 








carbohydrates and starch, and not to be 
compared with the breakfast foods which are 
so popular in this country, such as shredded 
wheat, ‘‘force,’’ ‘‘ grape -nuts,’’ and other 
things that by some process of roasting or 
preparation are made easily digestible. 
Served with an abundance of milk or cream, 
these are incomparably the best breakfast 
foods in the world, and can be eaten with com- 
fort and satisfaction by the youngest as well 
as the oldest. It is no argument in favor of 
oatmeal to say that it has been a popular 
article of diet in Scotland for centuries, and 
is thus sanctioned by custom and usage there 
and elsewhere. Custom and usage are not 
infallible guides in matters of diet any more 
than they are in religion or government. The 
same argument might be used to support the 
use of a thousand dietetic abominations. The 
lessons of experience, backed by the re- 
searches and experiments of modern scientists 








every draught. Even moderately cautious 
travelers early form the habit of relying 
upon bottled spring water or mineral water, 
at least until becoming wonted to a new 
place. If such water is not to be had, a few 
drops of acid phosphate, or some sort of a 
tablet, may render the local water entirely digestible. 

Secondly, wear always next the skin, when travel- 
ing, a woolen body-band, such as can be purchased at 
any department-store. It is a chill, caused some- 
times by a change in the weather, sometimes by a 
derangement of the circulation, which is oftenest 
responsible for trouble in the lower digestive tract. 
This woolen band should be worn by all delicate per- 
sons night and day, and especially during the warm 
weather. Several of them take up little room in a 
trunk or bag, and may save you from a fit of sickness. 

Thirdly, eat moderately, and, as far as possible, 
kinds of food to which you are accustomed. Experi- 
ments should be practiced at home. Your whole trip 
is going to be worthless if you have pain and languor. 
Take no risks with your food. 

Remember that sight-seeing is the most exhausting 
of pastimes. Do not be too proud to rest during the 
day, if you are tired. Insist upon getting a good 
nizht’s sleep, whatever happens. It is well enough 
to carry with you a few remedies which you know by 
experience to be useful in emergencies — but beware of 
using them. Nothing will get your system out of 
order more quickly and surely than medicine. The 
wise man will try fresh air, exercise, rest, warmth 
almost anything before drugs. And though you know 
that “‘the game’’ is utterly spoiled without good 
health, yet it is equally true that the less you think 
about it, the better. Keep a list beside you of the 
things which experience has shown you that it is wise 
to have at hand; dress yourself as comfortably as you 
“an; be temperate in eating and drinking ; provide 
things honest in the sight of all men and a conscience 
void of offense, and forget: the subject of health en- 
tirely. KATE UPSON CLARK. 
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QNE OF THE picturesque features in Little Italy is 

the Italian housewife on her way to and from the 
underground bakery, or commonwealth kitchen, with 
the family bread in a 
great pan, gay with a 
covering of scarlet, blue, 
or green cloth, neatly bal- 
anced on herhead. Some 
of the women carry the 
dough on a_ long board 
on their heads in place of a pan. Almost every day 
in the week you will see these women threading: their 





Underground Baker- 
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SHOWING 
FOOD IS MADE, 


way through the tangle of street life. If you are 
interested enough to watch them you will see them 
disappear down a narrow flight of steps into a cavern- 
ous-looking cellar, where there are fifteen or twenty 
other women and girls, all bearing the inevitable pan. 
In charge of the cellar is a man, generally a jolly, white- 
aproned chap, who greets each newcomer with a jest 
which provokes good-natured repartee and much laugh- 
ter. ‘The secret of this dish-pan rendezvous is that the 
cellar is a bakery for the little colony of Italian women 
who live in its vicinity. In Italy the modern stove 
with an oven is entirely unknown ; the women make 
their bread, but the baker does the baking. Many of 
the Italians in this country live in rooms that are too 
small to accommodate a stove, or they often cannot 
afford the fuel required, so they have imported the 
Old World custom, and the baker is aman of impor- 
tance in the Italian quarter. His shop is a gathering- 
place for the good housewives of the neighborhood, 
and there is combined the business of bread-baking 
with the pleasures of a friendly chat. 

You may wonder that the women do not buy their 
bread. The reason is that it is not as cheap, in the 
first place, and then most of the women like to bake 
bread made with their own material and after their 
own methods. The women assemble about ten o’clock 
every morning, each with a pan of dough. The baker 
puts his hand tentatively into a dark cavity which is 
revealed behind a little iron door in the wall, then he 
calls to the women, and one by one they step up and 
uncover their dish-pans, and take from them pieces of 
dough about two feet in diameter. These are then 
placed on the baker’s long-handled shovel and pushed 
far back into the oven. Although uniform in size, 
each loaf has a distinctive mark, that each woman may 
claim her own when the baking is finished. When the 
oven door is closed upon the last piece of dough the 
women settle themselves for a good social chat while 
the loaves are baking. The baker receives for the 
baking a tariff of from three to six cents a loaf. This 
may seem a great deal until ycu see the size of a loaf, 
which varies from one foot wide and three long to 
great circular affairs two feet in diameter and half a 
foot thick. The Italian women are careful that their 
bread is wholesome and sustaining, and one will ap- 
preciate this when he realizes what a very important 
part bread plays in the diet of the Italian. 

HARRIET QUIMBY. 


THE INTERESTING 


and food experts, have made us wiser in some 
things than our excellent forefathers were, 
even though they came from Scotland and 
were brought up on oatmeal and Calvii ism, 
and hold to a strict observance of tradition 
and faith. 
o 2 

THE SIGNIFICANCE to be attached to the recent 

census figures, showing that the number of wo 
men in the population of the United States is consider- 
ably larger in proportion 
than it was ten years 
ago, will differ according 
to the point of view. 
Bachelors of the contrary 
and hopeless sort may be 
moved by it to new 
laments and objurgations, and read in it prophecy 
of their doom; the woman-suffragists may hail it 
as a token of ultimate success and dominant ma- 
jorities on election days ; but the average citizen will 
doubtless regard the reported numerical advancement 
of the gentler sex with the same calmness and cheer- 
ful optimism with which he is wont to regard all other 
dispensations of Providence, feeling certain that he 
will be the gainer by it somehow, if only in an increase 
of the lucky chances in the matrimonial lottery. Even 
the aforesaid crusty brotherhood may be soothed by 
the reflection that at the present rate of relative in- 
crease it will be a hundred years or more before the 
surplusage of women in the country will be large 
enough to really endanger their peace or seriously dis- 
pute their right to further existence. So, whatever 
may be said by enthusiastic statisticians, the increas- 
ing number of members of the gentler sex will not 
cause a pause in the onward march of events. 
* + 


What Causes Pimples ? 


CLOGGING OF PORES OR MOUTHS OF SEBACEOU:: 
GLANDS WITH SEBUM OR OILY MATTER. 


THE plug of sebum in the centre of the pimple 
called a blackhead, grub or eomedone. Nature will 
not allow the clogging of the pores to continue long, 
hence inflammation, pain, swelling and redness ; later 
pus or matter forms, breaks or is opened, the plug 
comes out, and the pore is once more free. Treat- 
ment: Gently smear the face with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, but do not rub. Wash off 
the Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura Soap and 
hot water and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat 
morning and evening. At other times use Cuticura 
Soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 





An Increase 
of Women 
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(SECOND PRIZE.) PERILOUS MOMENT IN AN OCEAN TRIP--ATLANTIC LINER LISTING IN THE HEAVY SEA A FISHERMAN’S FUN—LANDING A FIFTEEN-POUND POLLOCK CAUGHT 
DURING A STORM. (ieorze H. Robyerit, New York OFF THE MAINE COAST. W. PLS. Karle, New York. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) STRIKING INSTANCE OF AFFECTION AMONG ANIMALS—-DEMONSTRATIVE COLLIES KISSING HORSES. 


THEY DO THIS REPEATEDLY, AND ALWAYS WATCH FOR THEIR CHANCE WHEN THE TEAM STOPS. 
Miss FP. M. Cory, Colorado, 


























WHEN A BEE STINGS ONES TOE THE HURT NEEDS PRETTY CLOSE TOSSING A COMRADE IN A BLANKET—-MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEER MILITIAMEN, IN CAMP AT NEW BEDFORD, 
ATTENTION.——~ Mrs. (. 2. Miller, Maryland INDULGING IN THEIR FAVORITE SPORT.—Albert Lb. Canhain, Massachusetts. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST COLORADO WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 26.‘ 
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“THE RACE for a position on the American team of 

five for the Vanderbilt cup, while an all-American 
race, promises to be as interesting as the international 
race for the cup itself on October 14th. The elimina- 
tion race takes place on Saturday, September 23d, at 
daybreak, over the Long Island course. Ten different 
American makers have entered thirteen machines, but 
it is not expected that more than eight of these will 
be ready to take part in the trial. In such a contest 
the race is not always to the swift, but to the sure. 
The public favorites are Tracy in the Locomobile, 
Lyttle in the Pope-Toledo, Christie with his four-wheel 
driver, and Winchester in the air-cooled Franklin. 
The uncertainty as to who will drive the White, since 
Webb Jay is unable to do so, has robbed the race of a 
fine favorite. Among the dark horses, however, are 
the Thomas, the Royal, the Haynes, the Matheson, and 
the Premier cars, which may furnish an unlooked-for 
surprise, notwithstanding their low powers, by their 
reliability of running. 

a 

(WING TO their excellent showing in the Bennett 

race, the Italian team are the favorites among the 
foreign contenders on October 14th. They have also a 
great incentive to win, for should a F. I. A. T. driver 
win, the nice little sum of $23,000 will be his reward 
for six hours’ work. This sum is made up by $10,000 
offered by the Michelin Tire Company, $5,000 from the 
makers of the car, and $5,000 by Hollander & Tange- 
man, the American importers, the remaining $3,000 
being contributed by American makers of parts. The 
German Mercedes team, led by the famous Baron de 
Caters and Jenatzy, are second favorites among the 
foreigners. The French team, led by 
Heath, last year’s Panhard winner, and 
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THE MAN IN THE AUTO 











STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF CALIFORNIA’S GREAT TREES—THE BIG 
POPE-TOLEDO CAK HAS JUST BEEN DRIVEN THROUGH AN OPEN- 
ING IN THE MAMMOTH TRUNK THIS GIGANTIC SPECIMEN I8 
LOCATED IN. THE MARIPOSA GROVE AT WAWONA, AT THE 
SOUTHERN ENTRANCE OF THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
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()NE OF THE most surprising things to those “‘in the 
know ”’ is the continued popularity of foreign au- 
tomobiles in this country. It was freely predicted last 
year that this year would show a lessened amount of 
importation of foreign cars. As a matter of fact, the 
foreign importations have kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the industry here. One hundred and eleven 
automobiles were imported during the month of August 
as against forty-seven cars imported in August, 1904. 
In January to August inclusive, this year, six hundred 
and fifty-four automobiles valued at $2,000,000 were 
imported, while only three hundred and sixty-three 
were imported in the same time last year. During 
the month of August, seven hundred and eighty-four 
new automobiles were registered with the secretary 
of New York State at Albany ; of these, seven hundred 
and one were of American make and eighty-three of 
European make, showing that the average proportion 
and percentage of American and foreign sales and 
make is being maintained. Close observers account 
for the sales of foreign cars to American purchasers 
in this way: a great number of wealthy Americans 
do Europe nowadays in motor-cars in preference to 
the stuffy railway car, the motor-car affording an 
elegant opportunity to see the country, which the rail- 
way car does not. American travelers who are going 
abroad usually order their cars here through the local 
agent, taking delivery of them in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, or Rome, and then, when the tour is over, shipping 
them here to swell the importation of foreign cars. 
The number of Americans who indu!ge in European 
travel is increasing each year. 
ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


* 





Duray in the De Deitrich and Wagner in 
the Darracy, are not to be denied, even 
though the French team lacks the team 
work which won for them last year. The 
Panhard trio showed in last year’s Van- 
derbilt race what team work could do. 
Teste’s orders were to drive as fast as 
possible on the straights and turns, so as 
to run out the other competitors if pos- 
sible. Tarte’s instructions were to drive 
furiously on the straights and ease up on 
the turns, so as to put out of the running 
more of the competitors, and which was 
exactly what happened ; for, after nearly 
all the competitors had stopped, Heath, 


7 


whose instructions were to go slowly and , / 


carefully at all times, took up the running 
and won out, beating Clement by a very 
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Daily Newspaper on a Train. 


‘THE DAILY newspaper on a transat- 

lantic liner has ceased to be a nov- 
elty, but one scarcely expects to find such 
a thing on a railroad train. One of the 
recent useful novelties, however, which 
the Union Pacific has added to its through 
train, the ‘‘ Overland Limited,’’ from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, is a daily newspa- 
per in the form of bulletins. These are 
delivered to each of the eight limited 
trains at noon and at four o’clock P. M. 
daily. The bulletins tel! briefly the most 
important news events of the day. They 
are obtained by the Omaha office of the 
railroad from Associated Press dispatches, 
and forwarded by wire to convenient sta- 








narrow margin. 


a CUPID'S TRIUMPH IN A NEW FIELD 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers in_ this 
country are to be congratulated on 
the fine showing they made during the fiscal year 1905 
in the way of foreign trade, the exports reaching the 
high-water mark of $2,481,243. Last year the exports 
were valued at $1,895,605, and the year before at 
$1,207,065. The greatest foreign shipments in any 
one month in the history of the American automobile 
export trade were those in June last, when the value 
reached $313,499. In June a year ago the value was 
only $181,798. The prediction is freely made in gov- 
ernment circles at Washington that within the next 
three years the automobile export trade will amount 
to more than $5,000,000 annually. 


HERE ARE 105 motor-omnibuses in service in 
London, these being divided between the follow- 
ing routes in the numbers stated: Cricklewood and 
Marble Arch, 9; Peckham and Oxford Circus, 17; 
Finchley and Oxford Circus, 3; Cricklewood and Ele- 
phant and Castle, 23 ; Cricklewood and Law Courts, 
10; Hammersmith and Oxford Cireus, 24; Surbiton 
and Ealing, 3; Brixton and Oxford Circus, 24 : Brix- 
ton and Oxford Circus, 1; St. Pancras and Victoria, 
1; Kilburn and Marble Arch, 1; East Finchley and 
Charing Cross, 1; St. John Wood and Victoria (‘‘ Vic- 
tory’’), 6; Putney and Piccadilly Circus, 6. The 
London Road Car Company, with thirty omnibuses, 
leads the London Motor Omnibus Company by one 
vehicle. 
HE RECORD of a man’s motoring would be an 
accurate and interesting thing to read if the man 
would take full advantage of the opportunity for re- 
cording facts provided by the ‘‘ Log Book of a Motor 
Car.’’ This is a canvas-bound book issued for distribu- 
tion among the policy-holders and friends of the A°tna 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. The 
book contains a bunch of ‘‘don’ts ’’ concerning touring; 
a table of State registration and speed laws, corrected 
to July, 1905; directions for keeping a motor-car log; 
about sixty pages of record blanks for the log ; direc- 
tions for keeping a motor-car expense account ; blanks 


for the record of expense of maintenance and opera- 
tion ; pages for memoranda and for hotel, garage, and 
other addresses, and blanks ‘for record of accidents. 
It is a usable book and one which every driver of a 
motor-car should include in his outfit for every trip 
taken. 





The Farmer Is King. 





“The agriculturist is still king,and there never was a time 
when his revenues were more satisfactory than at present.”’ 
Daily paper. 


H, the mines may be rich with deposits of ore, 
With ingots of silver and nuggets of gold ; 
And iron and copper, from shore unto shore, 
From the depths of the earth may be constantly rolled. 
But the wealth of the world is an atom compared 
With the millions of dollars that annually spring 
In the track of the plow, and the trail of the rake, 
And the path of the hoe, for the farmer is king. 


IS throne is a stack of the sweet-smelling hay, 
His crown is the gold of the carrot and corn, 

His sceptre a sheaf of his newly-cut wheat, 

His audience-chamber the meadows of morn. 
The oats and the barley await his command 

Their slender green spears from the darkness to bring : 
The orchards drop apples of gold at his feet, 

And all nature proclaims that the farmer is king. 


OLUMBIA stands at the head of the world, 
The goddess of liberty, plenty, and peace. 
To the farmer she owes it that year after year 
Her riches, her power, and her glories increase. 
May his furrow be straight and his harvest be great, 
The scythe and the sickle long, long may he swing. 
Hats off as he passes, a monarch of men, 
All hail to the farmer, the farmer is king ! 
MINNA IRVING. 


MR. JOSEPH WHITE AND MISS BONIBEL COLLINS, OF 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., BEING MARRIED IN A FIFTY-MOTOR-POWER WINTON, 











tions along the line. The bulletins are 
posted in the Pullman cars, where they 
may be read by all the passengers. On 
May 29th this unique railway newspaper 
had an important event to chronicle. It 
was the first official report of the destruction of the 
Russian fleet, and this was the bulletin : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29th.—Official telegram from Tokio 
states that Admiral Togo reports to his government that total losses 
sustained by Russian fleet Saturday and Sunday were: Two battle- 
ships, one coast-defense armor-clad, five cruisers, two special-service 
ships, and three destroyers—all sunk. In addition there were cap- 
tured two battle-ships, two coast-defense armor-clads, one special- 
service ship, one destroyer, and over 2,000 prisoners. Admiral Togo 
adds that Japanese squadron was undamaged. 


In crossing the plains of Wyoming, Utah, and 
Nevada the usual news facilities are far from good, so 
that the railway daily is eagerly read by passengers. 


« J 
The Cost of Empire. 

N IDEA of the cost of running a great nation may 
be gained from the statement that England’s bal- 
ance-sheet for the last fiscal year shows an expenditure 
of considerably more than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. The exact amount was £151,769,000. To meet 
this, revenues were raised amounting to £153,707,- 
000, leaving a surplus on hand of £1,938,000. Of this 
vast expenditure £66,200,000 went to the army and 
navy, £924,000 for dispensing justice, and £15,161,- 
000 was spent on education. There is one entry 
under expenditure which reveals the magnitude of the 
empire’s business. It is that for ‘‘ stationery and print- 
ing,’’ and shows that three-quarters of a million pounds 
was expended on this item alone during the past year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


CURES HEADACHE 


CAUSED by summer heat, overwork, nervous disorders 
or impaired digestion. Relieves quickly. 


Baby’s Food 
can always be uniform if you use Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. The original. Especially 
prepared as an infant food. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for mothers. 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) RECENT PARIIAL LCLIPSE OF THE SUN AS SEEN IN MILWAUKEE-—THE PICTURE WAS TAKEN SHORTLY AFTER SUNRISE 
WHEN THE OUTLINES OF THE ECLIPSE WERE MOST SHARPLY DEFINED.—Herbert H. Graebner, Wisconsin. 
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UNIQUE NEWSPAPER OU iG-—' 8 Co NNNATI “* " 7 "tt tRReN” rr F ‘ 
> tad ; nok digg ow * IN¢ INNATE TIMES-STARS ~~ BOAT ISLAND QUEEN STANCH BOATS, CONCORD * AND “ PAWTUCKET,” BEING OVERHAULED IN THE BIG DRY- 
ens on = a 4 llc SESDERS (WHO HAD EARNED THE TRIP BY COLLECTING BOCK OF THE PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD AT BREMERTON, WASH. 

01 PONS) AT CONEY ISLAND, A NEAR-BY RESORT. A/vin Johnston, Ohio, Mrs. C. lt. Miller, Marvland 
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PREACHING THE GUsPeL IN THE S!kONGHOLD OF MAMMUON--Ke.V. WiiilamM WILKINS MUUNTAIN OF BAGGAGE IN THE GRAND CENTRAL DEPO!?, WHICH BrhiUhnws toe 
ADDRESSING A CKOWD IN FRONT OF THE OLD CUSTOM-HOUSE END OF NEW YORK’S VACATION SEASON 
ON WALL STREET. Arthur Dunn, New York, Arthur Dunn Ver York 
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YACHT “ ELMINA.” OWNED BY F. F. BREWSTER, OF 


REPLICA OF JOHN J. BOYLE’S FAMOUS STATUE OF 
FRANKLIN IN P IP ' 3 UNV J > NEW YORK CHT CLUB, WINNING THE PRINCE 
ouniain al ae eee as BRILLIANT ILLUMINATION OF THE FAMOUS BOARDWALK AT ATLANTIC CITY, ONE as bys ge ie ss sae ee poe 
SON 3 - ZED ERSAR JES F APA, : AS NEVE 
pb vegas inp atee ? OST POPULAR SEASIDE RESORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. “s rd 
THE GREAT STATESMAN’S BIRTH — STATUE WAS oF vee See eine P. 8. Earle, New York . BEFORE LEFT CANADA~— THE “ ELMINA™ WON THE 
- ‘ 7. & e, .é@ c ° . osmae 
PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF PARIS BY JOHN H. : RECENT MARBLEHEAD-HALIFAX RACE, 
Thomas J, Curran, Nova Scotia. 


HARJES.— Peirce & Jones, Pennsylvania. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—WISCONSIN WINS. 


CURRENT EVENTS OF COMPELLING INTEREST ARE ILLUSTRATED BY OUR ENTERPRISING PHO'TOGRAPHERS. 
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HON. GROVER CLEVELAND, 


Former president of the United States 
Copyright, 1903, by Rockwood. 


JUSTICE MORGAN J, O'BRIEN, 
Ot the Appellate division of the New York State 


Supreme Court. chloss 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, JR., 


Inventor, capitalist, and manulacturer, of 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


NOTED PUBLIC MEN WHO ARE PROMINENT IN THE EQUITABLE’S AFFAIRS. 


THREE OF THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST CITIZENS WHO HAVE BEEN NAMED AS TRUSTEES OF THE THOMAS F. RYAN STOCK IN THE GREAT INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Organ in the World. 


N A RECENT issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY there ap- 
peared a photograph of the organ in the Mormon 
Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, with the statement that 
it was the largest instrument of its kind in the world. 
While this assertion seems to express the sincere 
opinion of the people of Utah, it has not stood the 
test of investigation. According to the statement of 
Mr. Murray M. Harris, of Los Angeles, Cal., for- 
merly an extensive manufacturer of organs, the Lat- 
ter-Day Saints’ big musical machine is surpassed in 
size by many others throughout the world. The in- 
formation supplied by Mr. Harris presents the follow- 
ing facts of general interest : 

The size of an organ is determined by the number 
of speaking stops (a speaking stop controls a set of 
pipes), and an organ of a given number of stops is so 
designated, just as an orchestra or band is spoken of 
as consisting of a given number of men or instruments. 
The mechanical stops, such as couplers, tremolos, 
combination pistons, etc., are for facilitating the con- 
trol of the organ, but have nothing to do with the 
size. The dimensions of the case of an organ also 
have nothing to do with the size of the instrument, 
any more than the amount of space covered by the 
seating of an orchestra of a given size, which may be 
either compact or spread out, according to circum- 
stances. When the Mormon Tabernacle organ was 
first built it contained thirty-eight speaking stops 
within the present case. The Kimball Company, of 
Chicago, rebuilt and enlarged it three or four years 
ago, so that it now contains sixty speaking stops and 
not far from 4,000 pipes. But there are at least 
twenty-seven organs in the United States alone which 
are larger than this, to say nothing of many greater 
instruments in foreign countries. Until last year the 
largest organ in the world was in the town hall of Syd- 
ney, Australia. It contains five manuals, 128 speaking 
stops, and 8,800 pipes. Between two and three years 
ago Mr. Harris designed and partially constructed the 
great organ which was exhibited as the official concert 
organ of the St. Louis exposition last year. While 
this instrument was in process of construction he sold 
his business to a new company, which finished and in- 
stalled the great organ. This organ contains five 
manuals (the only five-manual organ in America), 140 
speaking stops and 10,059 pipes. Prior to the con- 
struction of this instrument, the largest organ in the 
United States was in the memorial cathedral at Gar- 
den City, Long Island. This instrument was built by 
the Roosevelt Company, and contains 115 speaking 
stops and between 7,000 and 8,000 pipes. Next is the 
Auditorium organ in Chicago, built by the same com- 
pany, containing 109 speaking stops and over 7,000 
pipes. The organ in St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York City, built by George S. Hutchings, of Boston, 
contains ninety-eight speaking stops and over 6,000 
pipes. Hook & Hastings’s largest organ, in the Music 
Hall of Cincinnati, is a few stops smaller than the 
last instrument mentioned. Farrand & Votey’s larg- 
est organ is that in St. Ignatius’s Church, San Fran- 
cisco, containing seventy-six speaking stops and over 
5,000 pipes. These are but the more important 
organs in the United States which outrank the Taber- 
nacle organ and disprove its claim to supremacy. 


e e 
The Coming Flood of Gold. 


WILL GOLD ultimately become too plentiful for 

use as money? Some persons think it will. 
The world’s gold output was $254,000,000 in 1900, 
$262,000,000 in 1901, $295,000,000 in 1902, $325,- 
000,000 in 1903, and $350,000,000 in 1904. It will be 
$400,000,000 in 1905. How do we know that the 
$400,000,000 mark will be reached in 1905? Because 
the chief gold fields of the world are more productive 
thus far in 1905 than they were in 1904. Last year 
the United States led all the countries, with an output 
of $80,000,000. This year we are breaking all the 
records for this country. The South African gold 
field, the Rand, which produced $75,000,000 in 1904, 
thus coming close to the figures immediately before 
the opening of the Boer war in 1899, is now beating 
that output, and will yield fully $100,000,000 this 
year. Australia is apparently exceeding last year’s 
figures of $70,000,000. Canada’s Klondike, while it 


will not in 1905 reach the high-water mark of three or 
four years ago, is going ahead of last year. 

The world in 1905 is proaucing just twice as much 
gold as it yielded in 1896, when the Nebraskan, in the 
Chicago convention, started his little financial reign of 
terror. The ‘‘ scramble for gold among the nations ’’ 
which he dwelt on then has ended. Every country in 
the world which offers the right sort of security can 
get all the gold these days that it needs, except 
perhaps Russia, whose credit is hit hard by the Japa- 
nese war and by the menace of civic cataclysm. 
The Nebraskan’s own country has more gold in 1905 
than it can make profitable use of, and is lending it to 
every country which asks for it. Half a dozen coun- 
tries have dropped silver since 1896 and have adopted 
the gold standard. Mexico did this in April, 1905. 
Every great nation in the world is on the gold basis 
to-day except China. Every small country is on the 
gold basis except half a dozen of the minor ones in 
Latin-America, Asia, and Africa, which do not count 
in the world’s affairs. 

At the time, nearly half a century ago, that Cali- 
fornia’s and Australia’s newly-discovered gold fields 
were sending the world’s product of the yellow metal 
up to figures never dreamed of previously, Chevalier, 
the French financier and economist, urged the de- 
monetization of gold and the substitution of silver as 
the measure of value. He said gold would become so 
cheap that it would send the prices of silver and of all 
sorts of merchandise so sharply upward as to disorgan- 
ize the world’s finances and markets. The world’s 
gold output in 1905 is three times as great as it was 
then. It promises to be still greater in 1906, and to 
keep on increasing for many years, not so much from 
the discovery of new fields as from the invention of 
new processes by which the extraction of gold from 
low-grade ores, formerly discarded, is becoming prac- 
ticable. A few persons to-day, who never heard the 
name of Chevalier, are beginning to repeat Chevalier’s 
lament over the impending deluge of the yellow metal. 
This alarm, however, is not likely to extend far. The 
chances are that the world will always be able to make 
profitable monetary use of the world’s gold supply. 


Noebel Peace Prize and America. 


MONG THE first congratulatory telegrams received 
by. President Roosevelt after the happy conclu- 
sion of the conference at Portsmouth was one from 
the Noebel prize committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, and this has led to the suggestion that it would 
be an eminently proper and fitting thing for this com- 
mittee to award the Noebel peace prize for 1905 to 
the President. It will be remembered that under the 
provisions of the Noebel fund a sum equivalent to 
$40,000 is awarded each year to the person who during 
the year has performed the greatest service for the 
cause of world-wide peace. Surely, under this condi- 
tion the committee can hardly escape the obligation 
to confer this honorable distinction, together with the 
money, upon our worthy chief executive. For who 
can stand before him as a peace-worker in this year 
of 1905? It is conceivable, however, that considera- 
tions due to his high office may forbid the President 
from being the recipient of such an award, notwith- 
standing his unquestioned right to it as a matter of pure 
equity. In that case we hope the prize will go to the 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, whose name has been presented 
to the Noebel committee by resolution of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at its recent meeting in Brussels. 
As president of the union during the year past Mr. 
Bartholdt has done a large and lasting service for the 
cause of international peace, and richly deserves the 
distinction which the Noebel committee has to confer. 
The peace prize has now been awarded for four succes- 
sive years, but has not yet come toany American. Last 
year it went to W. Randall Cremer, a member of the 
British Parliament and the founder of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and this ought to make the transition 
to America natural and easy. There is no man in all 
the world who deserves it more than Edward Everett 
Hale, who was advocating the establishment of an in- 
ternational peace tribunal long before The Hague 
court came into existence, and who has been Ameri- 
ca’s greatest and foremost peace-worker for the past 
fifty years. 


A Blow to State Sovereignty. 


OUISIANA’S APPEAL to the national government 
to take charge of the yellow-fever situation, and 
the prompt and emphatic acquiescence of the rest of 
the States, South as well as North, in Louisiana’s act, 
is a hard blow to the theory of State sovereignty. 
Some extreme assertions of State rights have, at one 
time and another, been made by all sections. New 
“England invoked the State-sovereignty doctrine in a 
radical phase against Jefferson’s purchase of Louis- 
iana, and against Jefferson’s and Madison’s embargo 
just previous to the War of 1812. In the Hartford 
Convention of 1814-15 the same section promulgated 
the theory in its most pronounced shape. South Caro- 
lina in 1832 attempted to annul, within its own 
borders, the operation of the tariff of 1828. An 
eminent South Carolinian, Robert Y. Hayne, declared 
in the Senate that protective tariffs were unconstitu- 
tional, and for more than half a century that idea 
swayed the Democratic party. For many decades the 
south opposed protective tariffs, internal improve- 
ments at national expense, and national banks, on the 
ground that the States had never given the nation the 
right to exercise any such power. 

All of these ideas have been accepted in the lapse 
of time. The South is as anxious to-day as the North 
or the West for the building of canals in the States at 
national expense, and for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. After fighting a national bank when it 
was proposed by Hamilton, in Washington’s adminis- 
tration, and then accepting a bank in the latter part 
of Madison’s term, the South turned against the bank 
in Jackson’s days, refused a new charter to it, opposed 
the banking system adopted in 1863, and of late years 
acquiesces in it, and gets a very large proportion of 
the institutions organized under it. In these days of 
the development of the South’s iron and coal mines 
and its activity as a great manufacturing section, that 
region accepts protective tariffs, just the same as New 
England did a few years after the War of 1812, al- 
though previously she had been against it. 

Changing conditions force all communities to change 
their base on many issues. Ever since the Civil War 
days, when the right of secession was vetoed by force 
of arms, there has been a gradual acceptance, in the 
South as well as the North, of a broadening of national 
activities at the expense of the States. 

« a 
Honest Physician 
WORKS WITH HIMSELF First. 
T IS a mistake to assume that physicians are al- 
ways skeptical as to the curative properties of 
anything else than drugs. 

Indeed, the best doctors are those who seek to hea) 
with as little use of drugs as possible, and by the use 
of correct food and drink. A physician writes from 
California to tell how he made a well man of himself 
with nature’s remedy : 

** Before I came from Europe, where I was born,”’ 
he says, “‘it was my custom to take coffee with milk 
(café au lait) with my morning meal, a small cup 
(café noir) after my dinner, and two or three addi- 
tional small cups at my club during the évening. 

“In time nervous symptoms developed, with pains 
in the cardiac region, and accompanied by great 
depression of spirits, despondency—in brief, ‘‘ the 
blues !’’ I at first tried medicines, but got no relief, 
and at last realized that all my troubles were caused 
by coffee. I thereupon quit its use forthwith, substi- 
tuting English breakfast tea. 

‘“The tea seemed to help me at first, but in time 
the old distressing symptoms returned, and I quit it 
also and tried to use milk for my table beverage. 
This I was compelled, however, to abandon speedily, for 
while it relieved the nervousness somewhat it brought 
on constipation. Then by a happy inspiration I was 
led to try the Postum Food Coffee. This was some 
months ago, and I still use it. I am no longer nerv- 
ous, nor do I suffer from the pains about the heart, 
while my ‘blues’ have left me and life is bright to 
me once more. ! know that leaving off coffee and 
using Postum healed me, and I make it a rule to ad- 
vise my patients to use it.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF HALL CAINE’S POWERFUL PLAY, “THE PRODIGAL SON,” AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM. 











Members of the notable cast are 






















ROBERT LORAINE, 


The star in Bernard 
Shaw’s witty com- 
edy, ‘* Man and 
Superman,”’ at the 
Hudson. — Copy 
vight,1905, by lal, 











ADELAIDE SHARP NAT 
As Avd m “ Fantana,”’ which GOODWIN 
is just closing its remark 
able run at the Lyric. 
Jonnele Company. 


In ** Beauty and 
the Barge,” at 
the Lyceum 
Bar 





Ida Waterman 
J. I 


Edward J. Morgan 
Dodson. 6. William H. Thompson 
Wainwright.—//ali 





FELIX HANEY, 

The funny Avny 

Y Mars, at the 
Hippodrome 














©. RICHMAN AND AMELIA BINGHAM, 
Who head the new stock company at 
Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, ina 
scene from ‘The Frisky Mrs. 
Johnson.” —Byron, 


MAXINE ELLIOTT, 


» has made @ second success 
a Clyde Fitch play, ‘* Her 
(sreat Match,” at the Players are 5 
Criterion. 


RECENT THEATRICAL SUCCESSES 


tanley Hawkins. 


SCENE FROM THE SECOND ACT OF “THE DUKE OF 


Edith Decker 


3. Charlotte Walker. 
Marie 


4. Aubrey Boucicault 
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LOUISE DREW, MISS YERXA, FRANK MCINTYRE, MARJORIE WOOD, AND MARY BOLAND IN 


““ STRONGHEART,” AT THE SAVOY. 


White. 


AT THE MAJESTIC. 


DULUTH,” IN WHICH NAT M. WILLS IS THE STAR, 


Nat M. Wills. 4. Hattie \roold Cathe 


IN NEW 











FANNY DUPRE, 


One of the pretty 
girls in ‘It 
Happened in 

Nordland,” at the 

Lew Fields ‘Theatre. 
Hai. 



















VALERIE y FAY ae 
WOERE Vho plays a leading part in 
BEKGERE, **Man and Superman,” 
rhe vaudeville which has made a hit at 
“head-liner "’ this the Hudson.— Mc/ntosh. 
week at the Co- 


lonial,—/ 


wiler, 






BLANCHE RING AND LEW FIELDS, 
Who are the leading figures in “It 
Happened in Nordland,” at the 
Lew Fields Theatre. 

Ha 


LULU GLASER 
nusical comedy, ** Miss 
lolly Dollars,” at the 
i Knickerbocker. 


werony Conrpar 


YORK. 


INTERESTING NEW PLAYS NOW HOLDING THE BOARDS, AND FAVORITES WHC CONTRIBUTE TO THEIR POPULARITY, 
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AMillion 


barrels—and more-—of Schlitz, beer 





are sold annually. Our agencies 





dot the whole earth. 


The reason 1s purity. More 
and more people every year are 


demanding it. 


Won't you see how much 


better it is than poor beer— 





how difterent the 
atter-ettects? 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at | 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All 
inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” Fi- 
nancial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York.] 


period, has yet been given. Some charge 
it to manipulation, and some to a genuine 
demand for copper for both old and new 
uses. I have no doubt that the vast 
quantities of the metal exported to China 
have been for the use of Japan in the 
manufacture of munitions of war. It 
would have been dangerous to have 
shipped the metal from this country, or 
any other, direct to Japan because of the 
risk of seizure, so shipments have been 
made to China, where Japan could find 
them most ready of access. With the 
cessation of the war, and with Japan 
suffering more or less from the strain of 


RE WE to have a market of surprises? 
Not unlikely, for it is an old proverb 
that ‘‘it is the unexpected that hap- 
pens.”” Wall Street was greatly sur- 
prised the other day to hear of an ad- 
vance in the Bank of England’s minimum 
rate of discount from two and one-half 
per cent. to three per cent. Wall Street 
had heard, from all the financial writers 
and prophets, that money was to be easy 
this fall, at home and abroad. No one 
anticipated a rise in the rate of the 
Bank of England, but it signified a great 
deal. It meant that in case of financial 
stringency in New York, relief from 
London could not be expected. It signi- 
fied that exports of gold from the United 
States, rather than imports of the pre- 
cious metal, might be forthcoming. It 
was the setting of a danger-signal in the 
financial centre of the world, and I am 
not surprised that the shrewd men of 
Wall Street at once began to lighten 
their loads. 

We are likely to have several other 
surprises. The situation of the copper 
market is causing anxiety. No satis- 
factory explanation of the persistent rise 
in the metal, extending through a long 


mand for copper will well-nigh cease ; 
and this, no doubt, accounts for the re- 
cent irregularity in the price of the 
metal. A substantial decline in copper 
would inevitably lead to something of a 
collapse in the speculative copper shares, 
especially in the Boston market. Al- 
ready the shrinkage in these stocks foots 
up to $50,000,000. We may have a sur- 
prise in this direction, and it will not be 
due to the nonsensical mouthings of Tom 
Lawson, for no one who has watched the 
unblushing effrontery with which this 
fakir of fakirs has conducted his specula- 
tive operations and boasted of the suc- 
cess of his trickery places the slightest 
credit in anything he says. 
in the market should come at 
when Lawson was predicting it, it would 
simply be a coincidence, and not a result. 

The sudden outbreak in Japan has its 
ugly features. 
of the Japanese people, and, worse than 
that, their arrogance and pride. This 
heathen nation, flushed with its victory 
over what has been called a Christian 
nation, is on the scent for blood. With 
its resources strained to the utmost and 
with the loss on the bloody battle-field of 
hundreds of thousands of its best young 
men, Japan is in no condition to face the 
terrible experience of a civil outbreak. 
Its industries need upbuilding ; its credit 
needs strengthening ; the nation needs 
rest and a season of recuperation. In 
spite of all that has been said about the 
high credit of Japan, the fact remains 

















per cent. for funds with which to carry 
on the war, and at the close of the war 
still paying from 44 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. on the selling price of its securities. 
A collapse of the credit of Japan, which, 
in spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary, is one of the trickiest of na- 
tions, would be an unexpected surprise 
to Wall Street. I hope we may not 
have it. 

Something surprising may happen in 
the money market at New York, as well 
as in London. It will be observed that 
those who were among the first and most 
steadfast to predict that interest rates 

| this fall could not be seriously affected 
by any conditions that might arise, are 
now realizing that there is greater dan- 
ger of stringency than we have had 
at this time of the year since the 
last panic in the stock market. Cheap 
money on call for the time being has 
passed, and it may not return until the 
close of the year. Japan, which has 
been such a heavy borrower on its bonds 
in New York, London, Paris, and Ger- 
| many, will have use for its funds at 
home. The closer scrutiny which both 
Federal and State banking authorities 
are now exercising’ over fiscal institutions 
is leading to a contraction of undesirable 
loans by the latter, the calling in of col- 
lateral, and naturally to the sale of se- 
curities. One great life-insurance com- 
pany is said to have disposed of all its 
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‘California Opportunities) 


Carefully collected data on resources, productions, 
Investinent Opportunities; facts and figures for lome- 
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ERVOUSNESS Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 
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an expensive conflict, the Oriental de- | 3 . 
surprises that will 


i question of a new national loan? 
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some of the trust companies, have been | 


Notice To TAXPAYERS. 


unloading to put their affairs in better 
shape for official examination. This ac- 
counts for a part of the liquidation of the 
past few months. A sudden stringency 
in the money market might be one of the 
surprises which would cause still further 
liquidation and a more general decline 
in the scale of prices. 

Some of the overweighted pools in 
cotton, copper, and in stocks may find it 
necessary to standfrom under. A break 


in one of these pools at a critical junc- | 


ture might precipitate breaks in others, 
and it only requires a combination of 
misfortunes to produce that psycholog- 
ical moment for which the bears have 
been waiting. This may be one of the 


counter in Wall Street once more. And 
who can tell what Congress will do at 
its approaching session ? Will it relieve 
the treasury from the strain of a deficit, 


open the bargain- | 


or will it continue its extravagant ex- | 
penditures until we are brought face to 


face with a serious deficit and with the 
It 
was this condition which led to the de- 


feat of the Republican party and made | 


Cleveland President, and history some- 
times repeats itself. There may be sur- 
prises also growing out of unquestioned 
antagonisms between great competing 
railway interests. The Gould-Pennsyl- 
vania struggle has been marked by grow- 
ing bitterness. Every effort has been 


| made to thwart Mr. Gould in his work of 
| extending the Wabash system from sea 


It reveals the instability | 


to sea; but, inheriting the grim deter- 
mination of his father, he is continuing | 


| the fight, and eventually will carry his | 


that, on the issued price of its bonds, it | 
has had to pay from 54 per cent. to 74 | 


_ about a year ago. 
during the remainder of the year, the : 


project through ; and then existing sys- | 
tems will find that they have a new 
factor to reckon with in the making of 
rates and the settlement of differentials. 
Mr. Hill is not shaking hands with Mr. 
Harriman, and Mr. Morgan’s tomahawk 
is ready to take the latter’s scalp. 
Canadian Pacifie is fighting the Grand 
Trunk’s extension to the Pacific coast, 
and the Panama Canal looms up in the 
future as a breaker of transcontinental 
rates capable of untold mischief. 

I have not changed my mind in refer- 
ence to the outlook in Wall Street. The 
only strong bull factor is the tremendous 
crops which are now well-nigh assured. 
This undoubtedly means an addition of an 
enormous amount of natural wealth, and 
is a factor of prime importance. The 
strength of the steel and iron markets is 
another factor, but this is uneven, and 
may be fictitious and temporary. There 
are weak spots even in the iron industry, 


| and we readily recall the sudden slump 


which it experienced so unexpectedly 
Higher money rates 


probability of a great national strike in 
the printers’ craft in January, and the 
possibility of a coal strike in April are 
things to be remembered by those who 
believe that the only way to judge of 
the future in Wall Street is by recalling 
the history of its past. 


“S.,”’ Brooklyn: The firm seems to be doing con- 
siderable business, and I have not heard any re- 
ports against it or its methods. I presume your 
bank could get you a complete report from some 
mere antile agency. 

3.,"’ Newport, N. Y.: If my means were re- 
atric ted I certainly would not take money out of a 
savings bank and put it into a Wall Street enter- 
prise. If you had the money with which to specu- 
late, and would not mind a loss, that would be an- 
other thing. 

‘G. C.,”’ Little Falls, N. Y.: I do not advise the 
pure hase asa gilt-edged investment of the Hudson 
River Power Transmission Company’ s 5 per cent. 
bonds offered by E. H. Gay & Co, It is an industrial 
enterprise, and therefore subject to the vicissitudes 
of | all such propositions. 

“Pp.” New. York: 1. The annual meeting of 
American Malt will be held the second Thursday in 
November. No call has yet been issued. I hope 
the stockholders will rally in full force and let their 
protest against the present management be heard. 
2. Yes; such a scheme might be worked, but I 
hardly think it likely. 

H. A. P.,”’ Bridgeport: 1. Boody, McLellan & 
Company are members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in good standing. 2. You might better send 
the stock toa Western house in New York, a member 
of the Chicago board, which would not therefore 
have to charge double commission. Such a house, I 
believe, is Shearson Hammill & Company, 71 Broad- 
way, New York. 

“Physician,” Chicago: I do not believe gin the 
participating gold bonds of the Colonial Security 
Company, of St. Louis. It must be obvious that 
anything which offers an abnormally high rate of 
interest must be highly speculative. Your friends 
may have secured their expected returns ; but ulti 
mately, asin all similar enterprises, some one must 
be Ce ay perhaps bitterly. 

’ Milwaukee: 1. In such a market if one 


The | 


ome spec ulate, it is safer to buy a stock paying | 


dividends and showing well-sustained strength, like 
Amalgamated. I do not believe that the reaction 
has gone far enough, however, and would not be in 
haste to get into the market. Amalgamated has 
been well supported on every decline, and if the 


price of copper does not react,there is no reason why | 


Amalgamated should not sell higher. 2. St, Louis 
Southwestern preferred stubbornly resists every 
declining tendency of the market, and is evidently 
well supported by insiders who appear to have been 
accumulating it on reactions. It therefore looks 
attractive. 3. I would not be in a hurry to even up 
on any stock, but would {await a serious break, and 
buy when every one wants to sell. 

Yi 


Continued on page 


payment, 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, BUREAU FOR 
THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, NEW YORK, 
September 1, 1905, 

TAXPAYERS WHO DESIRE TC OBTAIN 


their bills promptly should make immediate written 
requisition (blanks may be procured in the borough 
offices), stating their property by Section or Ward. 
Block and Lot or Map number, making copy of same 
from their bills of last year. 

If a taxpayer is assessed for personal tax, the re 
quisition should also request bill for such tax. 

Each requisition should be accompanied by an 
envelope bearing the proper address of the applicant, 
AND WITH RETURN POSTAGE PREPAID, 

In case of any doubt in regard to Ward, Section. 
Block or Lot number, taxpayers should take their 
deeds to the Department of Taxes and Assessments 
and have their property located on the maps of that 
Department and forward to the De »puty Receiver of 
Taxes with the requisition a certified memorandum 
of their property. which will be furnished by the 
Department of Taxes and Assessments 

Taxpayers in this manner will receive their bills 
returned by mail at the earliest possible moment and 
avoid any delay caused by waiting on lines, as required 
in case of personal application. 

The requisition must be addressed and mailed to the 
Deputy Receiver of Taxes in whichever borough the 
property is located, as follows : 

JOHN J. MeDONOUGH. No, 57 Chambers street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York, 

JOUN B. UNDERHILL. corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, Boroug h of The Bronx, New York. 

JACOB S. VAN WYCK, — ipal Building, 
ough of Brooklyn, New York 

FREDERICK W. BLECK WENN, corner 
avenue and Fifth street, Long Island City, 
ough of Queens, New York, 

JOHN DE MORGAN, Bay and Sand streets, Staple 


Bor- 


Jackson 
Bor- 


ton, Staten Island, Borough of Richmond, New 
York 
After receiving the bills, the taxpayer will see 


that they are 
the net amount 


proper!y rebated, then draw check for 
to the order of the Receiver of 
Taxes and mail bill and check, with an addressed 
envelope, with the return postage prepaid, to the 
Deputy Receiver in whichever borough the property 
is located. 

Checks should be mailed as soon as possible after 
the bills have been received by the taxpayer. 

All bills paid during October must be rebated before 
DAVID EK. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes. 
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Is called ** How Money Grows” and tells: How 
against poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to 
anyinvestment but full tothe brim with information that 
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that PROTECT 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent rather WASHINGTON, D.C. 
to tell a good investment; how to invest small sums; 
save $10 or more a month from your income you should 
everyone should possess before they invest ac r. Ask 
oil industries, principal companies, best dividend pay- 
and Goldfield number just out. Write for it to-day. 
IRVING K. FARRINGTON & CO. 
Write or wire for bids or offerings on any mining 
KET LETTER that is of interest to every in- 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


GREEN AND YELLOW — 


ris FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTRAUSEK, FRANCE, 
AND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AS CHARTREUSE, THE ABOVE CUT REP 
RESEN?TS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EM- 
PLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE 


ARTICLE SINC KE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION 
FROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN 
AS LIQUETR PERES CHARTREUN (THE 


MONKS, HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE 
KiIGHT TO USE THE OLD LOTTLE AND 
LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SE 
CURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POS -ESS A 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF TIIIS 
DELICIOUS NECTAR 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Caté 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States 
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BROOKS’ SURE CURE 


FOR 


UPT 


Brooks’ Appliance. New 
discovery. Wonderful. No 
obnoxious springs or pads, 
Automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
Nolymphol. No lies, Dur- 
able,cheap, Pat.Sept.10,’01. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE FREE 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,Box 140 MARSHALL, MICH. 








Laugh and Keep Young 





_ Send twenty-five cents for a three months’ 
trial subscription to the 


Magazine of Fun 


the only humorous monthly magazine in the 
United States, containing sixty-five pages of the 
best American humor. It is full of short, clever, 
original stories by our best humorists, copious- 
ly illustrated. It is generously sprinkled with 
good jokes that will bear repeating at club or 
home, and full of pictures. . It is unique—a 
bright, witty, entertaining monthly visitor, It 
_ win re 100% on your money. Invest 
to-day. Address Judge Com 225 F 

Avenue, New an . — — — 











BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
oy, Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 

ou can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, ~ Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 














| uses, and only two. 


LESLIE’S 


Life-insurance Suggestions 
{NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lesiin’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communicatiors are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always ve 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. ] 
‘THERE IS no question at present which 
disturbs the minds of present and 
prospective policy-holders in the old-line 
insurance companies, and over which 
more misconception and confusion of 
thought have arisen, than that of the 
surplus. What is such a surplus for, and 
why should any mutual insurance com- 
pany think it necessary to accumulate a 
surplus amounting in many cases to mil- 
lions of dollars? These are vital ques- 
tions, since they touch upon one of the 
fundamental features of every standard 
life-insurance scheme. It is the assured 
provision of an ample surplus which im- 
parts the elements of solidity, safety, and 
perpetuity to these companies, and dif- 
ferentiates them in these respects from 
the fraternal orders and assessment as- 
sociations, whose surplus, if any, is, from 
the necessities of the case, small and in- 
adequate. 
But the questions raised cannot be 
more satisfactorily answered than by 
summarizing the points made in a recent 


| article on this subject by one of the old- 
| est and best-known insurance authorities 
| of the country. 


The surplus of a mutual 
insurance company, it is said, has two 
Its first use is to pro- 
tect the company-—to insure its policy- 
holders against loss ; and its second use is 
to pay dividends to policy-holders. The 
chief protective value of a surplus to asuc- 
cessfully managed company is not that it 
can be spent to repair a loss, but that it 
gives protection without being spent. 
Surplus is not an absolutely constant 
quality. If the company suffers a loss it 
is the chief province of surplus to repair 
that loss—-that is to say, the surplus will 
be thereby reduced to that extent. If, 
on the other hand, the company makes a 
profit, or if an asset appreciates in 
value, the surplus is thereby increased to 
that extent. A reduction in surplus 
would tend to reduce dividends ; an in- 
crease in surplus would tend to augment 
dividends. It seems to us that this cov- 
ers the questions asked at the outset as 
clearly as they can be covered in a brief 
space. 

* Enquirer ’’: I would not care to say that such a 
thing was immediately in prospect, but more than 
a year ago the reports regarding it were very un- 
favorable. 

“J.,"’ Meriden, Conn.: I confess that I cannot 
answer your inquiry. Whether the company is 
purposely juggling with words or not, I cannot say. 
I would ask for a more explicit answer. You are 
entitled to it. 


E. X.,”’ Bordentown, N. J.: If you can get a 


' policy in a stronger and better company, I would 


advise you to take it. There is no doubt as to the 
fact that the company you have mentioned is not in 


| the most prosperous condition. 
ee 


| ous management throughout. 


conclusion. 








W. H.,”” New York: The Provident Life is as 


sound as any of the companies. It is in the hands 


of a wide-awake, experienced insurance man, Presi- | 


dent Scott, and it has an enterprising and industri- 


‘s.,” Tompkinsville, S. I.: You are right in your 
The People’s Mutual offers altogether 
too much for too little. I have repeatedly called at- 
tention to the record of these fraternal associations, 
which has been almost uniformly one of failure. 

““W.,”” Westchester: 1. I know ef no better 
method by which a single man, past the meridian 
of life, and not in the best of health, could provide 
safely and satisfactorily for his future than by the 
purchase of an annuity. 2. At the age of fifty-one 
you could purchase an annuity of $100 annually, 
giving you a weekly income of about two dellars for 
the sum of $1,373 or thereabouts. 3. You could ob- 
tain the information you seek by addressing any of 
the large companies who are engaged in that line of 
business. 


The Oldest and the Best. 


From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is the oldest illus- 


trated weekly in the United States and 
gives a pictorial history of the world of 


| greatest value for present information 


and future reference. It stands to-day, 
as it has always stood, for the highest 
type of illustrated journalism, conserva- 
tive, yet liberal, up-to-date, bright, clean, 
and satisfying from cover to cover. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Don’t neglect a Cough. Take Piso’s Cure tor Con 


sumption in time Sy druggists. 25 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES tor CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. asc. a box. 





Tue Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for excel- | 


ence of tone, durability, and finish. 
t 3 





A Residence Telephone for 87 cents a week. Reduced rates 
have brought telephone service within the reach of 
every one. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 285 


“F.,” Derry Station, Penn.: Pacific Mail is a 
minority stock. The construction of the Panama 
Canal will hardly be helpful to it any more than to 
its competitors. The absorption by the government 
of the Panama Railroad may put an end to the 
monopoly of the latter’s traffic which the Pacific 
Mail has enjoyed. If advices were from reliable 
parties on the inside, I would accept them. If they 
are tips such as are common on the Street, I would 
pay noattention to them. It has been the belief of 
careful observers that Pacific Mail would be ad- 
vanced by inside interests at the first opportunity to 
enable them to unload. 

“Duluth,” Belleville, Ont.: I presume you refer 
to the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic. Last year 
the common sold as low as 6, and the preferred as low 
as 10. Both have had a decided rise, mainly because 
of their low price which, made them look attractive 
to small speculators. Those who are familiar with 
the property and its prospects say they are not 
bullish on it, but the fact that Wall Street pro- 
moters find it easy to manipulate low-priced rail- 
way shares fo: an advance, and that they are always 
looking for opportunities to secure control of valu- 
able short lines for the purpose of unloading them at 
a profit on their strongest competitors, gives specu- 
lative value to such stocks as Duluth. 

“C.,” Providence, R.I: 1. I only know what is 
said of it by those who control the property, and who 
have excellent standing in the business world. 2. 
There is always risk in the mining industry, an! 
those who put their money in it must share in that 
risk. 3. If | were attracted to the mining market 
I would certainly prefer to buy the bonds of a com- 
pany with reputable men at its head, and not tre- 
mendously over-capitalized, than to buy shares, 
cheap though they might seem to be, in one of the 
multitude of ** prospects’”’ for which no one appears 
to be responsible, and which are capitalized at 
fancy figures. I do not question that much money 
has been made legitimately in good mines, and that 
many disgusted with Wall Street methods are turn- 
ing to the mining market for speculative opportu- 
nities. 

** Mining,”’ Trenton, N. J.: The information you 
have is confirmed by Mr. Thomas J. Curran, the 
president of the Mogollon Gold and Copper Co., 290 
Broadway, New York. The strike was made on 
September 4th in the mine known as the “* Nancy 
Hanks, Jr.,”’ and the assay of the vein showed 
$4.500 per ton in gold and silver, and 20 per cent. in 
copper. Iam told that there is a considerable rush 
of mining prospectors now to the Mogollon district, 
and that a number of heavy investments have been 
made by Colorado capitalists. The offer of 50 per 
cent. bonus in stock of the Mogollon Company to 
purchasers of its bonds was made by President 
Curran. You can write him for his illustrated book- 
let and the other information you ask. His refer- 
ences are excellent, especially those he has given in 
New York City. 

“ K.,”’ St. Paul, Minn.: 1. Any one familiar with 
a mining proposition knows that an element of un- 
certainty always enters into it until the work of 
development has been carried so far as to justify a 
statement of the exact measurements of ore in sight. 
This development work takes time and is expensive. 
Often a most promising prospect ends in a disap- 
pointment. It is for this reason that opportunities 
for making great fortunes have frequently been of- 
fered in mining properties. For instance, during 
the past year far greater profits have been made in 
copper stocks than in railway or industrial shares. 
In the Boston market, Adventure advanced #00 per 
cent.; Arcadian, 700 per cent.; and a number of 
other mining stocks did equally as well, largely in 
consequence of the rise in the price of copper, and 
partly because of speculation based on manipula 
tion. 2. I would not sacrifice my Con. Lake Supe- 
rior shares. If the demand for iron and steel con- 
tinues, it will justify higher prices for the Canadian 
property, and I am told by one who seems to know 
| that the Steel Trust would be very glad to secure 

control of the Superior Corporation at much better 





than the present market price of the stock, if it 


could be had. 
Continued on page 27. 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 

| third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
a special relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be 
mounted or unmounted, and will be returned if 
stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
their return. All photographs entered in the con- 
test and not prize-winners will be subject to our 
use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
| of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
| The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
| WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
| graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
| become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESI 1E’S WEEKLY 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’S WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
| amateur or professional. For every other News 
| picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 

graphs should be accompanied by a very brief 
| statement of the events depicted. 


N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to * Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 

| zine”? or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 





NOW READY... 


“THIS @ THAT” 


About Caricature 
= By ZIM 
A book of sound advice for the 
comic-art student 
$1.50 by mail 
Address E. Zim, Horseheads, N. Y. 


We offer a prize of $5 for | 


September 21, 1905 





OUR favorite chair—-smoke 

ditto, a bottle of CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and home com- 
fort envelops you. No trouble or 
effort required; just strain your 
CLUB COCKTAIL through 
cracked ice, and you have a drink 
whose equal never passed over a 
made-in-a-hurry bar. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are made 
of choicest liquors, scientifically 
blended and aged to perfection. 
The original brand. 

Seven kinds Manhattan, Martini, etc. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

Hartford New York London 


Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 








skin smooth, cool and 
healthy. There’s no free 
alkali Only 
good soap and pure. 


in Pears.’ 


Sold here and abroad. 


PINEAPPLES 


WILL INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 
Own a producing Pineapple Plantation in 
Porto Rieo that will pay a steady income for 











life. Eseape the drudgery of the shop, the 
routine of tle office, the ceaseless struggle 
for mere existence, by putting $10 a moot! 
into this highly profitable 








industry. 
One wucre will net Sano a 
year; perpetual protits begin 





in two years, Deeus given 
for half-acres and upwards. 
We plant, manage and maa 
ket your fruit. Absolute pro- 
tection for non-residents, No 
frosts, no tariff, low freighta. 
Strong company ; bak refer- 
ences, A postal brings illus- 
trated booklet) Write to-day 
before you forget it. 
LA FORTUNA FRUIT CO, 

Metropolitan Bide., New York 



















Send us your address 
a a ur and we will show you 
how to make 84 a day 





— taf. 


absolutely sure: we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you !ive. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we euarantee aclear profit 
of #3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1359 Detroit, Mich. 
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Just Wait Till | Tell You! 


You can get seven lovely pictures and a set of 
twelve Tally Cards, dainty as they can Le, with 
silk cords and tassels, 


ALL FOR SEVENTY CENTS 








ON RR Rn en nnn nnn nnnnnan 


The pictures are just dear! You get three Stan- 
laws Posters, one big one on fine coated paper, 
11 x 14%, nice enough to frame, the other two 
11x 7, allia scft, preity colors ; just the thing for 
your own room. Then there are two of Zim's 
caricatures, too fascinating for anything, and the 
colors are beaut:ful ; and two cf Flagg’s girl heads, 
done in sepia on heavy paper, ready to frame for 
the parlor. Itis the best value for the money the 
Judge Company has ever offered, and you want 
to order right away. Address Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


1905 

















Write 
for Catalogue G-105 
An illustrated treatise 
describing attractive libraries 
suilt, on the Globe- Wernicke plan 
of ‘elastic’? unit construction 





CINCINNATI 














everywhere, or mailed for 2% cents. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


After Shaving. 


testes that ys ut barber use Mennen’'s 
Toilet Powder atter he shaves you, 


Itis Antiseptic, and wiil prevent any 

aah gent liseasesoften contracted, 

A positive relief for Priekly Heat, 

Chafing and Sanbern, andall afili tions of the skin, Removes 
ont odor of perspiration. Get Hennen’s—the original, Sold 


Sample free. 
(RHMARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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’ 
Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers, 
| Continued from page 286. 
“*M.,” Philadelphia: No such stock is listed on 
any of our exchanges. 

R.,” Providence, R. L.: I have no doubt that the 

criticism has an application i in all cases. In answer 

to it, Iwas tuld by the president of the company that 
the speculative risk of any mining proposition justi- 
fied higher rates of interest. 

*T.,” Industry, Penn.: I note what you say in 
reference to your ten shares of Malt preferred. I 
will enroll them with many others in opposition to 
the absurd plan of reorganization suggested by the 
self-constituted Jenkins committee. 

Max”: I would advise you to treat directly 
with some reputable member of the Stock Exchange. 
I have no doubt that you could obtain the informa- 


tion satisfactorily if you would address Spencer | 


Trask & Co., 52 William Street, New York. 

Ra * 5 ” Toledo : The mine is not in the Sumpter 
| district, nor is it in eastern Oregon atall. There is 
| such a mine in Nevada and another of the same 
| name in Idaho. Write to G. H. Wheeler, 32 Broad- 
way, New York, for a copy of his book on “ Eastern 
Oregon Mines,’’ and it will be mailed free if you 
— Lesuie’ ‘ss WEEKLY. 

C. E.,” E. Portchester, Conn.: No better 
| than the bonds of the Mogollon Gold and Copper 
Company. An illustrated booklet regarding the 
latter will be sent you without charge if you will 
write Thomas J. Curran, president, 290 Broadway, 
New York. Mining bonds are not regarded as 
strictly an investment. The fact that a bonus of 
stock is given with them indicates that they have a 
speculative element which gilt-edged investments 
| are not supposed to have. If the mine proves to be 

profitable the value of the stock may be greater 
than the value of the bond. 

”* Goshen, N. Y.: 1. The Philadelphia Rapid 
| ‘Transit Company has issued $12,000,000 of its $30,- 
000,000 stock, par value $50. Five dollars per share 
was paid when the stock was issued, and calls have 
since been made for five more installments of $5 per 
share. The funded debt of the constituent compa- 








nies is about $6,000,000. and there is a mortgage lien | 
of $10,000,000. It is a fair speculation, nothing 
more. 2. The Wabash Terminal second 4s pay no 
interest until 1910. They are a second mortgage, | 
and a $1,000 bond at the recent selling price would 
cost about $3,600 or $3,700. If plans of the Wabash 
are carried through, these bonds ought eventually 
to sell higher, though one may have to have a little 
patience. 

*Vindex”’: 1. Pacific Coast common has about 
doubled in value within a year, and the preferred | 
has risen from 62 to beyond par. The remarkable 
development of its variegated business during the 
year has wrought this transformation. Bankers 
who have brought the company out of its bad con- 
dition believe that it is safely on its feet. I always 
hesitate to advise the purchase of a stock after it 
has doubled in value. 2. Omaha common has shared 
in the prosperity of all the Granger railroads, and, 
on reaction, still looks attractive. 3. New York, 
New Haven and Hartford is regarded as an invest- 
ment security, and, like others of its class, could be 
readily advanced because not much of it is in the 
market. 4. Speculatively, Texas Pacific probably | 
list the greatest merit of any of the shares on your 
ist. 

“F. W. W.,” Newark, N. J.: The officers of 
the International Lumber and ip twos Com- | 
pany include gentlemen of the highest business | 
standing. Great opportunities for capital well in- 
vested are to be had at present in Mexico, but the 
success of all such enterprises depends upon the in- 
dustry and integrity of the management. 2. I am 
unable to getarating. 3. Ditto. 4. The National 
Biscuit Company will probably be able to continue 
dividends on the common stock for the present, 
though there is no doubt that it is meeting con- 
stantly increasing competition, and that there is 
justification for the charges made against the man- | 
agement. 5, The American Chicle Company largely | 
controls the manufacture and sale of chewing- 
gums in the United States. The common pays 1 per 
cent, per month, and the preferred 1 1-2 per cent. | 
quarterly. Little of the stock is on the market. 
The capital is small, and there is no bonded debt. 

NEw York, September 14th, 1905. JASPER. 
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iftieth Anniversary 


of America’s Oldest and 
wy Best Illustrated Paper 


Established December 14th, 


1855 








HE first 


number of Lkstixz’s 


Werekty was published 
December 14th, 1855, by the late Frank Leslie, and 
it is the intention of the publishers to fittingly cele- 
brate the Ha/f-Century Mark by a handsome double 


number, combining the 


Christmas and Semi-Centennial Numbers 











in one issue, under the date of December 14th, 1905. 
It is a matter of great pride to the publishers that 


Lestiz’s Wrrekty—the pioneer of illustrated journal- 


ism—¥is to-day more prosperous than at any time since 
its foundation, and is recognized by the entire world as the most 


progressive and dest illustrated newspaper published. 


We earnestly request the co-operation of our friends to make 
our Semi-Centennia/ number the best ever published. 
issue that will be kept for many years. We can recommend this 
Copy should be in our hands by 
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number to all 


November 15th at the latest. 


advertisers. 
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Western Representative 

CHAS. B. NICHOLS 

1313 Hartford Building 
Chicago 


The only LESLIE publication. 
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| 


| a trade-mark is well verified. 
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KODAK 


Film for 
KODAKS 


The film you use is more 
important than the camera you 
use—more important than the 
lens you use. The amateur of 
experience insists upon the film 
of experience. Kodak film has 
20 years of experience behind it. 








If it isn’t Eastman, 
it isn’t Kodak Film, 








Look for ‘*‘ Eastman ”’ on the box ; 
look for ‘‘ Kodak’’ on the spool. 


Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 























| 
| Typewriters at Peace Pact. 


RESULTS OF PORTSMOUTH CONFERENCE 
RATTLED OFF ON REMINGTON. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., September 7.— 
The typewriter played a conspicuous 
part in the peace conference at Ports- 
mouth. Six Remington typewriters, with 
Russian, French, and English keyboards, 
were in constant use by the Russian and 
Japanese plenipotentiaries, and the final 
draft of the treaty for engrossing was 
prepared on these machines. 

This recalls the fact that the articles 
| of peace between Spain and the United 

| States and between the British and the 
Boers were also written on the Reming- 
ton. 


The Rock of Gibraltar Arrives. 

THE Prudential Insurance Company of 
| America, well known for its world-famed 
| trade-mark, ‘‘The Prudential Has the 
| Strength of Gibraltar,’’ has just received, 
at its Home Office, in Newark, N. J., a 
great slice of the rock from the famous 
English fortress on the Mediterranean. 

By arrangement with the American 
consul at Gibraltar, R. L. Sprague, this 
rock was quarried from the parent rock 
and forwarded to America on the North 
German Lloyd steamer Koenig Albert, 
with certificate from the admiralty con- 
tractor at Gibraltar to prove its authen- 
ticity. Photographs showing the place 
from which the rock was cut out from 
Gibraltar have also been received by 
The Prudential. 

The employés of The Prudential have 
a feeling of sentiment for the Rock of Gib- 
raltar, the use of which as a trade-mark 
they feel has been largely instrumental 
in bringing about, through good adver- 
tising, increased popularity for The Pru- 
dential, and a public appreciation of the 
scope and strength of the company, re- 
sulting from its progressive, and at the 
same time conservative, administration. 
The Prudential selected Gibraltar as its 
trade-mark because of the great and 
renowned strength of that famous for- 
tress. The rock which came to America 
is of grayish-white limestone of such 
an unusually dense and compact mass, 
and offering such difficulties to the stone- 
cutter, that the judgment of The Pru- 
dential officials in selecting Gibraltar as 
The Eng- 
lish authorities at Gibraltar readily gave 
their consent to sending the rock to The 
Prudential, and the only cost involved 
was that covering the shipment. Small 
portions of the rock will be sent out as 
souvenirs to certain of the Company’s 
employés. 


GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough: Syrup. ly paa G U 


Sold t 


in time. Iruggists. 
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FAVORITES 


SHE—-**1T am so fond of trees! The oak is 


my favorite, it Is se 
do you like the best 2” 
Ile ( promptly) 





strong, so noble! Which 


** Yew,’ 


WILSON 


WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
Sth Ave.,. cor 22d St. 


Onty fale SPOOML 
in “ater Ni Ww 
Yor 4 


To prove the excellence of 


OUT t) Ges 
(HAMPAGNE 5 Srazeeal 


try a bottle. 
it as an invigorator; well people 


Sick people drink 


as a tonic. Quality and purity 
make it the favorite Champagne, 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 
AMERICAN WINE CO., 8T. LOUIS 





| EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 

For photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — ne ver discolors print. Very pie 
strong — corners bt adh fw eurl, Largest] 


bottle now sold for be.( by mail, loc.) Ing le PAGES 


bulk foplarge users, carton work, ete, 
OTe P 
L-PACE’S MUCILACE © igeaaonaiollg 






Aen 





204. size retails Se.; by mail, le, wim i aril 
a PACE’ 8 GLUE —1 oz., loc.: bv theres | 
mall, 12. bot.or tbe, RUSSTA CEMENT SaaeeRee eee 
co... iss Rasex Avenue, Gloucester, Masa, ~ 


A Big Bundle of Books. 


SEND one dollar and we will forward you a generous 
supply of back numbers ot Les/ée’s Weeki —a most sati 
fying mental dinner—with an ample and appetizu g 
p sli ot Judges and other light reading. A nice pre 

ent to your country friends, a royal feast for yoursel! 
or a regular bonanza for the children on a rainy day. 

We will also send a filty-cent bundle, or a twenty 


five-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance. Addres 
Judge Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commis- 
sion to get orders for our cele 
brated ‘Teas, Coffees, Spices, Ix- 


purchase, Charges paid. Fo: 
prompt attention address 


WR. MILLER c»*e © THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Street, N.Y. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. Lt. STEPHENS CO., 

Deptt. 4, Lebunon, Ohio. 
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2eRel 


Y Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 


ne ae } to t Po! 
a | 


rttZ 
| ] ji Assi 


# bY @  B. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William S., NeW York, 
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Lae 
(fea fi hy G 


ICHTTER py ‘STHE E SWORD -y 


5 GBUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION. 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


eft ‘ aANnTt -o ‘ 
ie wt BLOTTING 7 









OR SPURT. 


ED pens are aliead of all others 









wted sample box for 2§ cts. 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 


FEDsRATION 
HOLOER 







on & GLASS 


— : OR 
i, << LONDON 


tracts and Baking Powder. Beauti- | 
ful Presents and Coupons with every | 










TRAP SHOOTING AT COUNTRY CLUBS 
IS A SOURCE OF PLEASURE AND 
REVENUE, DU PONT SMOKELESS WILL 
INCREASE THE PLEASURE AND MAKE 
POOR SHOTS GOOD. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 


E. I. Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


What the Medical Profession thinks of it as a 
Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. ‘‘The Most Valuable Min- 
eral Water in Use.” 


Dr. Graeme M, Hammond, 0/ New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: 


‘* Inallcasesof BRIGHT’S of the —— 
DISEASE I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER service in- 
creasing the quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. In "GOUT 
and RHEUMATISM it is highly as the most 


wn neficial. I have long regarded BUFFALO LITHIA WATER valuable 


mineral water in use. 

Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Medical College of tb is the only reliable treat- 
Georgia, Augusta: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ment known to me for 
the permanent relief of gravel, and the antecedent conditions that a it.” 

Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SAL, a vs p oe 
have in most obstinate cases of C hronic it 
used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER mation of the Bladder, in Stone of the 
Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most ef.:cacious results.”’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, C "hairman of Fac ully and Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versily of Virginia.: ‘*Atter an experience of more than twenty years, I have no 


he -sitancy in stating that for prompt results 
I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid deposits in the body.” 


_ BUEFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 











Lake Hopatcong 


and THE SUSSEX HILLS 


In the highlands of New Jersey, 1,200 feet above sea 
Lackawanna level; cool, dry and invigorating, A region, 90 minutes from 
iEMerime! New York, where you can enjoy your summer outing at 
moderate cost; sailing, fishing, camping, outdoor sports. 


‘Mountain and Lake Resorts,"’ a handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, will give 
PR information about hotels and boarding places, their rates and location, together 
with more than 175 pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story, “A Paper 
Proposal."" Sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York i 
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The ‘Great Passenger Line of America—NEW YORK C CENTRAL. 


September 21, 1905 
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